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On March 25, 2009, Notre Dame was embroiled in the biggest 
controversy to hit the campus since the performance of The Va¬ 
gina Monologues. A few days earlier, Notre Dame president John 
Jenkins, CSC had announced that the university planned to give 
President Barack Obama an honorary doctorate. Within hours of 
the announcement a storm of protest erupted which showed no 
sign of dying down any time soon. Citing the statement of the US 
Catholic Bishops in 2004, “The Catholic community and Catho¬ 
lic institutions should not honor those who act in defiance of our 
fundamental moral principles. They should not be given awards, 
honors or platforms which would suggest support for their actions” 
the ordinary of the Diocese of Fort Wayne-South Bend, John M. 

D’Arcy announced that, for the first time in 25 years, he would not be attending graduation ceremonies at Notre 
Dame, because “President Obama has recently affirmed, and has now placed in public policy, his long stated unwilling¬ 
ness to hold human life as sacred.” 
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By April, 2009 over 250,000people had signed a petition condemning Notre Dames actions, and Bishop 
Thomas J. Olmstead of the Phoenix, Arizona diocese joined with his colleague Bishop DArcy in denouncing Jenkins deci¬ 
sion, calling the decision to honor President Obama a “public act of disobedience and a *grave mistake. 

Beginning in June 1984 and continuing for the next 25 years. Fidelity Magazine and then Culture Wars published a 
series of articles on Notre Dame that rocked the Catholic World. Beginning with a survay of the theolgy department. 
Those articles described a sordid web of intrigue which included blackmail and murder and which amounts to the best 
description of the trajectory that began when Father Fiesburgh stole Notre Dame from the Catholic Church in 1967. 
Written by one of the most acute observers of the contemporary Catholic scene and compiled over a quarter of a Cen¬ 
tury, these articles tell the compelling story of the demise of Catholic education in America. 


□ I have enclosed $27 plus $5 S & H for the revised 25th anniversary edition of Is Notre Dame Still Catholic? 
Name:^__ 

Address:___ 

, Total: $_ 

City: _State:_Zip:_ 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TO: Fidelity Press • 206 Marquette Ave. • South Bend, IN 46617 
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IETTERS 

BLIND TO THE TRUTH 

This letter is in response to the 
letter by Lawrence J. Dickson pub¬ 
lished in your magazine for the De¬ 
cember, 2009 issue. Lawrence 
Dicksons desire to make a point, as 
erroneous as it is, should not blind 
him to the truth. 

The justification for destroying 
the “pursuer” is not one based on 
truth, but is based on the principle 
of being able to do whatever one 
wants. Judaism of today rejects 
truth because it rejects Christ. Per¬ 
haps one of the best places that we 
can observe this situation is in 
Mark 12:28-33. As you may recall, 
the Jewish elders, chief priests, and 
scribes asked Jesus “By what au¬ 
thority are you doing these things?” 
(that is, the miracles He worked). 
Jesus responded with a question: “I 
shall ask you one question. Answer 
me, and I will tell you by what au¬ 
thority I do these things. Was 
Johns baptism of heavenly or of 
human origin?” Now here’s the re¬ 
ally interesting part: the Jews “dis¬ 
cussed this among themselves and 
said If we say of heavenly origin, he 
will say. Why did you not believe 
him? But shall we say of human 
origin?—They feared the crowd.” 
In other words, instead of seeking 
and speaking truth, the Jewish lead¬ 
ers thought foremost of what others 
would think of them; they engaged 
in empty discussions or debate, and 
they ultimately gave a political an¬ 
swer to the Incarnate Truth. They 
rejected Truth when they refused to 
answer Him correctly even though 
they knew the truth. 

The idea of the pursuer means 
whatever anyone wants it to mean 
to justify one’s actions. If Mr. 
Dickson accepts the pursuer prin¬ 


ciple in his life, then he will un¬ 
doubtedly engage in whatever he 
wants and feel good about it just 
like the Jews. However, in the ex¬ 
amples that Mr. Dickson provides, 
it appears that he is trying to ar¬ 
ticulate a Roman Catholic posi¬ 
tion. 

Roman Catholicism is founded 
on and dedicated to the Truth. 
That means that there are prin¬ 
ciples of order that are to guide our 
conduct and thoughts because 
these principles properly orient us 
to doing the will of God and hence 
to achieving our nature, our sup¬ 
posed final end, which is union 
with Him. 

One of the principles that Ca¬ 
tholicism espouses is what is called 
the Principle of Double Effect. 
While I believe that Catholics 
United for the Faith has largely lost 
its way and its energy, it did pro¬ 
vide a good definition of the Prin¬ 
ciple in its “Faith Facts.” Here it is: 

“The basic moral principle that 
we follow is to pursue and do 
good, and avoid that which is evil 
or bad {Catechism of the Catholic 
Church, no. 1732, 1955). The 
principle of double effect is an 
ethical formula that enables some¬ 
one to evaluate the moral dimen¬ 
sions of complicated moral issues 
that may involve consequences or 
side effects which are both positive 
and negative, good and bad. This 
principle may be employed when 
one is considering an action that is 
morally good, yet the action in¬ 
volves one or more unintended bad 
consequences. Because these con¬ 
sequences are side effects, and not 
directly willed, the choice that 
brings them about is morally ac¬ 
ceptable.” For the principle of 
double effect to apply to an action 
thereby rendering it morally ac¬ 


ceptable, the following guidelines 
must be met: “[I] the intended act 
must be good in itself. The in¬ 
tended act may not be morally evil. 
[2] The good effect of the act must 
be that which is directly intended 
by the one who carries out the act. 
The bad effect that results from the 
act may be foreseen by the agent 
but must be unintended. [3] The 
good effect must not be brought 
about by using morally evil means. 
[4] The good effect must be of 
equal or greater proportion to any 
evil effect which would result. [5] 
Acts that have morally negative ef¬ 
fects are permissible only when 
truly necessary, i.e., where there are 
no other means by which the good 
may be obtained.” 

This reasoning applies whether 
one is faced with an attacker or a 
pending accident or a tubal preg¬ 
nancy. 

Fr. Tad Pacholczyk, an icon of 
sorts these days for the pro-life 
movement due to his work in ex¬ 
plaining the Church’s position on 
embryonic stem-cell research, pre¬ 
sents in an article entitled “When 
pregnancy goes awry” an example 
of the operation of the principle of 
double effect with the situation in¬ 
volving an “ectopic” (“out of 
place”) pregnancy. He writes that 
there are three procedures that are 
available to deal with such a situa¬ 
tion where a growing embryo is 
lodged in the fallopian tubes and 
poses a serious threat to the life of 
the mother. Two of these proce¬ 
dures are morally impermissible 
and the third is acceptable. 

The first morally impermissible 
procedure involves the use of the 
drug methotrexate which targets 
the embryo, particularly the pla¬ 
centa cells, and causes these cells to 
stop growing thereby killing the 
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embryo. The methotrexate is a di¬ 
rect attack on the embryo, just like 
abortion, and is morally impermis¬ 
sible. 

The second morally impermis¬ 
sible procedure involves “cutting 
along the length of the fallopian 
tube where the child is embedded” 
and then “scooping out” the living 
child who then dies. This proce¬ 
dure, while keeping the tube in¬ 
tact, directly causes the death of 
the child, and is morally unaccept¬ 
able. 

The third, and only morally ac¬ 
ceptable procedure, involves re¬ 
moval of the entire section of the 
fallopian tube where the unborn 
child is stuck. Fr. Pacholczyk ex¬ 
plains “Although this results in re¬ 
duced fertility for the woman, the 
section of tube around the growing 
child has clearly become pathologi¬ 
cal, and constitutes a mounting 
threat with time. The threat is ad¬ 
dressed by removal of the tube, 
with the secondary, and unin¬ 
tended, effect that the child within 
will then die.” The intention here 
is to the good effect (removing the 
damaged tissue) while tolerating 
the bad effect (loss of the child) 
and the child is not directly tar¬ 
geted nor is the death of the child 
the reason for the cure. 

I hope that this helps Mr. 
Dickson to properly think about 
and correctly decide on the moral 
course of action when he is faced 
with an insane man attacking his 
wife or daughter, or someone fall¬ 
ing towards his family from a great 
height, or a tubal pregnancy by his 
daughter or wife. 

Abortion is from the Jews for the 
reasons contained in my article in 
the October, 2009 issue. The Jews 
have neither a concept of natural 
law, nor have they Logos or Christ, 


so error such as abortion can be 
justified as some good. This, 
coupled with the fact that the Jews 
are the most powerful ethnic group 
in the United States, if not most of 
the world, makes it likely, and logi¬ 
cal, that their value system or reli¬ 
gion will be imposed on the rest of 
us, or at least it will come to be the 
basis of social norms and mores. 
So, yes, abortion is from the 
Jews—this is a statement of fact 
even if a lot of non-Jews cooper¬ 
ated in bringing it about. I submit 
that if pro-lifers really wanted to 
end abortion, they would first seek 
the conversion of Jews to Roman 
Catholicism. 


And, my article was not meant 
to “score points against the Jews.” 
It is meant to speak truth and Mr. 
Dicksons letter provides for yet 
another opportunity to preach the 
Gospel: Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, the Promised Messiah. No 
one can go to the Father except 
through Him. I call on all Jews, 
Protestants, and Muslims, but es¬ 
pecially Jews, to see Him for Who 
He Is and to accept Him. Convert 
to the Roman Catholic Faith, find 
that for which you have been seek¬ 
ing, and save your souls. 

DavidA.Wemhoff 
South Bend, Indiana 


Culture Wars welcomes letters to the editor. 
Preference will be given to letters which deal 
with topics discussed in the magazine. Letters 
should ideally be limited to one single-spaced 
page, but we know how difficult it is to follow 
ideals in this world. Letters can be sent by mail 
to Culture Wars, 206 Marquette Ave., South 
Bend, IN 46617; by fax to 219-289-1461; or by 
electronic mail to Jones@Culture Wars.com. 
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HEART- RENDING PICTURE 

In your new December issue of 
Culture Wars there is a picture in 
James Bruens article “Killer 
Moms” of a mother in uniform 
parting from her child. It is one of 
the most heart- rending pictures 
IVe ever seen. How well it empha¬ 
sizes the madness, stupidity and fu¬ 
tility of war and misguided values! 

Gordon Badgerow 
Sparta, Michigan 


BAD MONEY 

Recent discussion of Greshams 
Law of currency in the December 
2009 issue of the Culture Wars, in¬ 
cludes comments on Greshams 
Law which tells us that “bad 
money drives out good” should 
also be interpreted as saying that 
“cheap money drives out expensive 
money” according to the author W. 
Patrick Cunningham in his article 
on “Devouring Our Young: Teen 
Ministry and the Politics of Dis¬ 
continuity.” I would like to call at¬ 
tention to the historic background 
of Greshams Law. 

The protracted monetary crisis 
in early 16th century Poland was 
caused by flooding the country 
with debased Polish coins minted 
fraudulently by the Hohenzollerns 
of Berlin, who thereby destabilized 
the economy of Poland and dam¬ 
aged the Vistula wheat trade. Act¬ 
ing as Poland’s finance minister 
Nicolaus Copernicus described the 
necessary monetary reform in his 
book and while working with the 
Polish Seym, he established in 
1526 a new currency unit named 
the “zloty.” Thus, the zloty became 


a basic unit of the monetary system 
in Poland. 

Copernicus published in Latin 
his book on monetary reform early 
in 1526 under the title. Monetae 
Cudende Ratio, in which, for the 
first time in history, he stated the 
law of currency that “bad money 
drives the good money out of cir¬ 
culation.” At that time Thomas 
Gresham (1519-1579) was seven 
years old. 

The Seym immediately passed 
into law The Act of Monetary Re¬ 
form of 1526. The currency reform 
was adopted by Prussia in 1528 be¬ 
cause Prussia was then a fief of Po¬ 
land after Albreht von 
Hohenzollern paid on his knees 
the first act of homage in the mar¬ 
ket of Krakow in 1525 and recog¬ 
nized the control of the Polish king 
over Prussia. It was the first pact in 
Europe torn by religious conflicts, 
between a Catholic king and a 
Protestant vassal duke. 

Economics were Copernicus’ 
family tradition. His father 
Nicolaus Copernicus Sr. registered 
in Cracov as a copper wholesaler 
for trade with Gdansk. In 1454 
Nicolaus Copernicus Sr. served the 
acting chancellor of Poland, 
Zbigniew Cardinal Olesnicki, as an 
envoy to the Prussian Estates to ne¬ 
gotiate the unification of Prussia 
with Poland. In order to perform 
his duties, .Nicolaus Copernicus Sr 
moved in 1458 from Cracov to 
Torun closer to Prussia and there 
in 1473 was born Nicolaus 
Copernicus Jr who became the fa¬ 
ther of modern astronomy after he 
discovered (about 1504) that the 
earth rotates daily on its axis and 
with other planets it is in orbit 
around the Sun. 

The copernican Calendar was as¬ 
tronomically correct and was accu¬ 


rate within two minutes per year. It 
solved the problem of celebrating 
Easter at the correct time, and it 
was used despite attacks by John 
Calvin and Martin Luther, who 
hanged and burned Copernicus in 
effigy in Magdeburg and called 
him that “Damned Polack As¬ 
tronomer.” 

The Hohenzollerns paid homage 
to the kings of Poland for over a 
century. King of Poland founded 
the University of Koenigsberg in 
1544. The Hohenzollerns of Berlin 
were able to take advantage of the 
panic of Jewish bankers in Poland, 
after the Cossack’s rebellion and 
horrible pogroms of 1648 in the 
Ukraine. These bankers feared the 
repercussions that would lead to 
eviction from Poland of all Jews, 
especially the money lenders, the 
way it happen previously in Spain. 

The Hohenzollerns profited 
from the transfer of commercial 
capital to Berlin from Poland by 
Jewish bankers. In 1701 they were 
able to proclaim the Kingdom of 
Prussia, with its capital in Berlin. 
When the Austro-Prussian (1740- 
1749) war was fought for posses¬ 
sion of Silesia and bankrupted the 
Berlin government, it started again 
to flood Poland with bogus money 
to salvage its finances. At that time 
the Prussians stole from Leipzig the 
dies to mint Polish zlotys and used 
Jewish minters to produce the bo¬ 
gus money. Berlin continued to act 
as an international parasite and on 
three occasions proposed schemes 
for dismembering the Polish 
Nobles Republic, starting in 1656 
then in 1720 and in 1733. 

After Berlin was burned down by 
the Russians in 1760, Russian min¬ 
ister Alexis Bestuzhev-Riumin tried 
to destroy the new Kingdom of 
Prussia in order to prevent it from 
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acquiring the means to dominate 
the 350 independent German 
principalities and form a new Ger¬ 
man Reich with its capital in Ber¬ 
lin, which would have meant the 
modern unification of Germany 
for the first time in history. 
Bestuzhev proposed an exchange in 
which Russia would acquire parts 
of Podolia or Belorus, while Poland 
would acquire Silesia and East 
Prussia, which would be popu¬ 
lated, especially in the region of 
Mazurian Lakes by Mazurs, by 
colonists from Mazovia in Poland. 
The proposal failed because Polish 
citizens of the Noble Republic did 
not want to became subjects of the 
Tsar of Russia. 

The miracle of Prussian history 
occurred, when a German woman 
born in Stettin became Catherine 
II of Russia and successfully con¬ 
spired in bringing about the assas¬ 
sination of her husband Peter III 
(1728-1762). On July 9, 1762 she 
conducted a coup d'etat which put 
her in power in St. Petersburg. The 
same year Berlin initiated parti¬ 
tions of Poland, after 65 years of 
“Saxon Night” (1699-1764) as the 
union of Poland with Saxony is 
known. It was the most dismal pe¬ 
riod in the history of Poland. The 
Kingdom of Prussia was saved 
from destruction and Berlin was 
able to provoke a series of Polish- 
Russian wars; each war gave Berlin 
a chance for robbery of Polish land 
by annexation. Thus, one could 
add that the Poles saved the King¬ 
dom of Prussia from final liquida¬ 
tion, after 244 years of its creation 
in 1701. 

The partitions of Poland in 
1762-1795 allowed the Kingdom 
of Prussia to acquire as much land 
as was the combined area of the 
350 other German independent 


principalities at the time. Thus, the 
annexation of Polish provinces was 
the key to Berlins domination over 
all of Germany. 

Similarly, as it happened with the 
Copernican law of currency, which 
the British call “Greshams Law,” so 
today one reads in British books 
fraudulent statements about World 
War II in which it is falsely stated 
that the British broke the German 
military code Enigma. The history 
of Enigma and of perennial bad 
money problems now called the 
Gresham Law relate to the usurpa¬ 
tion by the English of the work of 
Copernicus and Polish cryptologists. 

Iwo Cyprian Pogonowski 

WWW. pogonowski. com 


TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE 

The controversy between Simon 
Goldhill and Israel Shamir in the 
December 2009 issue of Culture 
Wars over whether there were any 
prostitutes in ancient Greek, Latin, 
and Biblical cultures before capital¬ 
ism, ignores the testimony of 
Scripture: “the love of money is the 
root of evil.” Before what is known 
as capitalism there was the love of 
money. And before that there were 
prostitutes or harlots, as can be 
seen in Genesis 38, where Tamar 
plays the harlot with Judah. There 
was no money as a substitute for 
goods and services, but for the ser¬ 
vice of the harlot, Judah promised 
the good of the kid taken from the 
flock. 

As near as I can recall, the first to 
identify Mary Magdalene with the 
woman who washed Jesus’ feet 
with her tears (Luke 7:36-50, 8:2) 
was Pope Gregory I. Despite the 
statement that the Risen Christ ap¬ 


peared first to Mary Magdalen 
(Mark 16:9), St. Gregory Palamas 
attempted to reconcile the four 
evangelists and said that the “other 
Mary” (Matthew 28: 1-10) was the 
virgin mother of our Lord, and she 
was the first. Mary Magdalen sup¬ 
poses the risen Jesus to be a gar¬ 
dener, and Jesus said to her, 
“Touch me not” (John 20:1-18), 
but the “other Mary” met the risen 
Jesus and fell down at this feet and 
worshiped him (Matthew 28:9). 

Charles Caldwell 
Naples, Florida 


HATRED OF MAMMON 

In Culture Wars 2009 you gave 
Ken Freeland, the Christian Social¬ 
ist, the opportunity to develop his 
economic hypothesis. In the No¬ 
vember issue there was a very inter¬ 
esting exchange between Michael 
McClain and Israel Shamir about 
the fact that Shamir “could not 
find a line of thought behind” 
McClain’s letter, and that’s why he 
simply allowed his gifted pen to 
run freely on the page. But I think 
Mr. McClain had some sensible 
thoughts, although expressed 
rather emotionally. Israel Shamir 
has written numberless articles, 
and in some of them he also gives 
into his weaknesses. 

But actually Michael McClain 
challenged Shamir to develop his 
claim, “if the Soviet Union had 
been left alone the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church and Russian Commu¬ 
nism would have united ... in 
mutual hatred of Mammon.” 

Israel Shamir had expressed this 
publicly and this opinion had sur¬ 
prised many people, not only 
(continued on p. 17 ) 
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I AMORAL STANDPOINT 

England is ill served by her me¬ 
dia. She is not unique in this, nor 
in the fact that her magazines, with 
few exceptions, are overwhelm¬ 
ingly trivial, dull and incurious. I 
do not refer to the mass market 
magazines, that glut of pornogra¬ 
phy, celebrity, and prurience, or 
the newspapers, which, when not 
imitating the mags, give space to 
political correspondents who don’t 
appear to have any meaningful be¬ 
liefs, and who are practically indis¬ 
tinguishable from one another. 

It is the serious magazine market 
that is almost empty in England. 
The US, for all its faults, does have 
some serious magazines. Even First 
Things, for all its unfortunate poli¬ 
tics, publishes important and 


thought-provoking articles. And 
there are others out there: The 
American Conservative, Culture 
Wars and Chronicles for starters. 

There are no equivalents in En¬ 
gland. Of the few supposedly seri¬ 
ous magazines The Spectator has 
become increasingly trivial, and 
the newer magazine Prospect is a 
pretentious atheist rag which en¬ 
gages more in sneering than in ar¬ 
gument (AC Grayling is a regular 
contributor). 

Into this barren landscape a new 
magazine has come. Edited by a 
well-educated Catholic (Daniel 
Johnson) and promising to cut 
through all of the above (and de¬ 
fend Western values). Standpoint is, 
one might have hoped, a much 
needed counterblast against the in¬ 
creasingly decadent and anti-intel¬ 


lectual culture of this troubled isle. 

England is not short of good 
minds and good writers. Many do 
not get a chance to address a main¬ 
stream audience, so the emergence 
of a new magazine is not a minor 
event. The magazine was given a 
lavish launch party at London’s 
Wallace Collection gallery. Huge 
quantities of champagne were 
quaffed by many prominent fig¬ 
ures of the media and literary 
worlds. Paul Johnson, Daniel’s fa¬ 
mous father, was conspicuous and 
a good time was had by all. But 
who was paying for all this, and in¬ 
deed for the magazine itself? And 
why? 

The major financial backer of 
the magazine is one Alan Bekhor, a 
prominent Zionist and former 
London metal-trader who is now 
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building a shipping empire. The 
staff of the magazine is largely Jew¬ 
ish and, one supposes, not of the 
anti-Zionist or paleo-conservative 
persuasion (if they are they have 
my sympathy). 

Paul Johnson, who appears to be 
something of a godfather for the 
magazine, will be known to most 
readers as a prolific author and 
bestselling historian. So well- 
known is he in certain circles that 
in 2006 he received the Medal of 
Freedom in the US. Jewish 
paeloconservative Paul Gottfried 
used the occasion to reflect: 

Paul Johnson should be 
known as a British journalist 
who writes long historical sur¬ 
veys aimed at pleasing the 
usual suspects. Johnson, of 
course, has many unpleasant 
things to say about the Ger¬ 
man people in any time pe¬ 
riod, and he assails those Ar¬ 
abs who challenge the right of 
Israelis to occupy territory 
they had once held. His his¬ 
tory of the Jews, which could 
have been written by John 
Podhoretz—provided that 
John could put together 
enough sentences sequen¬ 
tially—brought Johnson the 
favor of “our crowd” and their 
pampered progeny. Since 
then the obliging Brit has 
made a new career writing for 
neocon publications, and he 
does so more often than I 
would care to notice. 

Gottfried is right. Johnsons His¬ 
tory of the Jews is a travesty. The 
books inherent anti-Christian bias 
and persistent, though not total, 
refusal to mention Jewish as op¬ 
posed to Christian wrongdoing is 
there for all to see. Small wonder 
that the Catholic writer Piers Paul 
Read was to state, in reviewing the 


History of the Jews together with 
Johnsons slipshod History of Chris¬ 
tianity, “Indeed, reading the two 
histories together, one gets the im¬ 
pression that he would rather have 
been born a Jew than a Christian 
because the Jews were the ‘first to 
rationalize the unknown and are 
the ‘pilot project of the human 
race.’” Read goes on to enumerate 
a few of Johnson’s oversimplifica¬ 
tions and outright falsehoods. Two 
eminent Jewish historians, Elliott 
Horowitz and Israel Yuval, have re¬ 
cently decried the damage done to 
Jewish historiography by historians 
like Johnson. It would seem that 
they think philosemites, of whom 
Johnson is a conspicuous example, 
are not true friends either of the 
Jews or of scholarship. 

As if that weren’t bad enough 
from this Christian historian, 
when it comes to Israel Johnson 
takes misrepresentation to new 
heights. Just one example: he de¬ 
scribes the massacre at Sabra and 
Chatila in Lebanon as “a slaughter 
of Moslem refugees, by Christian 
Falangist Arabs. . .This episode was 


skillfully exploited by Arab and So¬ 
viet propagandists and presented in 
the Western media as an Israeli re¬ 
sponsibility. . . The Israelis wisely 
ordered an independent judicial 
inquiry which established the facts 
and placed some blame on the Is¬ 
raeli Minister of Defense, Ariel 
Sharon, for not having foreseen 
and prevented the killings.” All this 


in the context of Johnson’s mea¬ 
sured comments about the 1982 
invasion of Lebanon by Israel 
(“Such Israeli exercises in the right 
to self-defense were sometimes mis¬ 
judged or ill executed,” Johnson 
tells us). 

Contrast Johnson’s account with 
the words of the unimpeachable 
Zeev Maoz, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Davis and former director 
of the M.A. Program at the Israeli 
Defense Force’s National Defense 
College. Maoz tells us that “Sharon 
explained the need to enter the 
refugee camps in order to pull out 
the suspected PLO guerrillas but 
also the need to get the Phalanges 
involved in the fighting.. . .The 
Phalange militias entered the refu¬ 
gee camps and spent nearly three 
days there. When they left the 
camps some eight hundred men, 
women and children were left dead 
in the streets. The massacre took 
place under the eyes of the IDF 
commanders who had been sta¬ 
tioned on the roofs overlooking the 
camps. . .” 


Paul Johnson is not, of course. 
Standpoint, although he is a hugely 
influential “conservative” figure in 
the States. He is, however, the fa¬ 
ther of the editor and a supporter 
of the magazine. That said, it is 
surely wrong to judge the son and 
his magazine by the father’s writ¬ 
ings. Gottfried, in discussing Paul, 
turns his focus to Daniel, writing: 


Into this barren landscape a new 
magazine has come. 
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Daniel Johnson 


The mention of Paul 
Johnson. . .made me think of 
his son Daniel, another kept 
journalist, who is about to 
launch, with Miriam Gross, a 
former assistant to Melvin 
Lasky at Encounter, a British 
equivalent of the Weekly Stan¬ 
dard. . . I wish his enterprise 
every possible success, on the 
grounds that the British de¬ 
serve this American import, 
for having pushed us into 
World War One. We are now 
returning the favor belatedly 
by dumping our latest ex¬ 
ample of toxic waste onto 
their newsstands. Besides, the 
neocons claim to adore the 
Brits, as they dislike the 
French and detest the Ger¬ 
mans. Why shouldn’t they be 
allowed and even encouraged 
to put part of their propa¬ 
ganda machine in the British 
Isles? Perhaps some of our pre- 


m i e r 
neocons can 
be urged to 
move across 
the Atlantic 
and to de¬ 
vote them¬ 
selves to Mr. 

B e k h o r ’ s 
venture full¬ 
time. 

When I first 
read this I 
thought it un¬ 
duly harsh. I 
had reason to 
believe that 
Daniel was a 
rather more 
cautious and 
careful person 
than his father. 

I also had rea¬ 
son to believe 
that he was, 
unlike his father (who has a fixa¬ 
tion about the need for the Catho¬ 
lic Church to ordain women), an 
orthodox Catholic. These things 
matter. To have an orthodox 
Catholic at the helm of such an 
important venture struck me as a 
cause for celebration. And I had no 
reason to share Paul Gottfrieds 
cynicism, admire him as I do. 

Then I read Standpoint. 

It is written, though not exclu¬ 
sively, by a- motley bunch of anti- 
Christian neoconservatives who, 
like Paul Johnson, seem to prize Is¬ 
rael, demonize Muslims and boast 
of their ‘hawkish’ approach to the 
“War on Terror”. A quick survey of 
the magazine finds us in the com¬ 
pany of, among others, Melanie 
Phillips, Julie Burchill, and 
Emanuele Ottolenghi. There are 
many more, but let’s just look at 
these to begin with, as an example 



of the kind of people Standpoint is 
employing or commissioning. All 
three of these people are very con¬ 
cerned about both anti-Semitism 
and anti-Zionism. Ottolenghi has 
been given a regular column. Just 
as Paul Johnson defends Ariel 
Sharon from his critics, so too does 
Mr. Ottolenghi. In a jointly writ¬ 
ten article with Suzanne 
Gershowitz for the Middle East 
Quarterly in 2005 Ottolenghi 
warns: 

The growing legitimacy of anti- 
Zionism has contributed to a re¬ 
surgence of European anti- 
Semitism, again often wrapped 
with and, in many European eyes, 
legitimized by the caricature of 
Sharon. Violent anti-Semitic inci¬ 
dents in Europe have risen in pro¬ 
portion to the violence between Is¬ 
rael and the Palestinians, which 
suggest a relationship between 
anti-Zionism and anti-Semitism. 

The article by Ottolenghi and 
Gershowitz was, unsurprisingly, 
praised by UK Zionist Melanie 
Phillips. The article forthrightly as¬ 
serts a link between anti-Zionism 
and anti-Semitism, a theme that 
Phillips constantly brings up in her 
own writings. And both 
Ottolenghi and Phillips draw at¬ 
tention to the prospect of a “new” 
anti-Semitism and to surveys 
showing a rise in this “new” anti- 
Semitism (in Europe). The 
Ottolenghi article refers to the 
Manifestations of anti-Semitism in 
the European Union report to back 
up its claim of a “new” anti- 
Semitism (linked with a rising 
anti-Zionism). Ottolenghi dishon¬ 
estly whitewashes Sharon’s record 
and then refers (along with his co¬ 
author from the American Enter¬ 
prise Institute) to a report so ludi¬ 
crous and propagandistic in its as- 
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sumptions that, as Norman 
Finkelstein notes: “If virtually any 
criticism of Israel signals anti- 
Semitism, the sweep of the new 
anti-Semites, unsurprisingly, beg¬ 
gars the imagination.” 

I have yet to see any of 
Finkelsteins analysis in his book 
Beyond Chutzpah refuted by any¬ 
one. What is one to do with such a 
man? Ottolenghi knows. Here is 
what he wrote of this awkward cus¬ 
tomer, one who actually bothers to 
dig up the background for 
Ottolenghis ludicrous claims: 
“Norman Finkelstein provides a 
blanket cover to Holocaust de- 
niers.” 

Got that? The son of Holocaust 
survivors who has campaigned 
more than anyone to ensure that 
Holocaust payments to victims ac¬ 
tually get to victims (rather than to 
Jewish institutions supportive of 
the “work” of the likes of 
Ottolenghi) is basically an enabler 
of Holocaust deniers. One can 


only assume he has got the dean of 
Holocaust studies, the late Raul 
Hilberg, to endorse his work fully, 
and has also made sure that his ac¬ 
ceptance of Hilberg s findings with 
regard to the systematic mass exter¬ 
mination of Jews during the Sec¬ 
ond World War is well-known, as 
part of his enabling project. 


Finkelsteins condemnation of 
those who would deny this tragedy 
is, of course, well-known too. But, 
for Ottolenghi, it would seem that 
any critic of Israel can be smeared 
in this way. Thus does Ottolenghi 
honour the Jewish dead of World 
War II. Perhaps he should meditate 
on the title of Finkelstein s book on 
the subject: The Holocaust Industry: 
Reflections on the Exploitation of 
Jewish Sujfering. 

It comes as no surprise that the 
ubiquitous Melanie Phillips is a fan 
of Ottolenghi. Not only that, but 
both were witnesses for the Report 
of the All Parliamentary Inquiry Into 
Anti-Semitism (September 2006). 
This Inquiry, led by the Zionist 
MP (and member of the Henry 
Jackson Society) Denis MacShane, 
took evidence from a list of ideo¬ 
logical witnesses that produced ex¬ 
actly what one would expect from 
such a list. According to 
Finkelstein: “The report defines an 
anti-Semitic incident as any occa¬ 


sion perceived’ to be anti-Semitic 
by the ‘Jewish community.” So 
“anti-Semitic” is the media in Brit¬ 
ain that, as far as I could see, the 
entire mainstream press 
uncritically covered the report, ac¬ 
cepting all of its dire warnings re¬ 
garding a “new anti-Semitism.” 
Given that such reports form the 


backbone for opinion pieces in 
Standpoint and other 

neoconservative/Zionist opera¬ 
tions, it’s important that Bekhor’s 
project doesn’t let the truth out. 
After all, neoconservatives and Zi¬ 
onists badly need these kinds of re¬ 
ports. Plus, critics of such reports 
can be denounced as anti-Semites, 
not least because there is now no 
objective test that need be satisfied 
to qualify for the label. 

The whole association of anti-Zi¬ 
onism with anti-Semitism is, of 
course, a political manoeuvre used 
by Zionists and neoconservatives as 
a way of deflecting attention from 
serious moral questions and ruin¬ 
ing opponents where possible. This 
should come as no surprise, for, as 
we shall see, when it comes to seri¬ 
ous moral questions our Standpoint 
contributors are all at sea. The phi¬ 
losopher Michael Neumann, being 
rather more concerned with moral 
philosophy than most, easily sees 
through this tactic. He tells us: 

Anti-Semitism. . .means ha¬ 
tred of Jews. But here, imme¬ 
diately, we come up against 
the venerable shell-game of 
Jewish identity: “Look! Were 
a religion! No! a race! No! a 
cultural entity! Sorry—a reli¬ 
gion!” When we tire of this 
game, we get suckered into 
another: “Anti-Zionism is 
anti-Semitism!” quickly alter¬ 
nates with “Don’t confuse Zi¬ 
onism with Judaism! How 
dare you, you anti- 
Semite!”. . .Let’s try defining 
“anti-Semitism” as broadly as 
any supporter of Israel would 
ever want: anti-Semitism can 
be hatred of the Jewish race, 
or culture, or religion, or ha¬ 
tred of Zionism. Hatred, or 
dislike, or opposition, or 
slight unfriendliness. But sup- 


“The mention of Paul Johnson.. .made me 
think of his son Daniel, another kept jour¬ 
nalist, who is about to launch... a British 
equivalent of the Weekly Standard/^ 
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porters of Israel won’t find this 
game as much fun as they ex¬ 
pect. Inflating the meaning of 
“anti-Semitism” to include 
anything politically damaging 
to Israel is a double-edged 
sword. It may be handy for 
smiting your enemies, but the 
problem is that definitional 
inflation, like any inflation, 
cheapens the currency. The 
more things get to count as 
anti-Semitic, the less awful 
anti-Semitism is going to 
sound. This happens because, 
while no one can stop you 
from inflating definitions, you 
still don’t control the facts. . . . 
Through definitional infla¬ 
tion, some form of anti- 
Semitism becomes morally 
obligatory. It gets worse if 
anti-Zionism is labeled anti- 
Semitic, because the settle¬ 
ments, even if they do not 
represent fundamental aspira¬ 
tions of the Jewish people, are 
an entirely plausible extension 
of Zionism. To oppose them is 
indeed to be anti-Zionist, and 
therefore, by the stretched 
definition, anti-Semitic. The 
more anti-Semitism expands 
to include opposition to Is¬ 
raeli policies, the better it 
looks. Given the crimes to be 
laid at the feet of Zionism, 
there is another simple syllo¬ 
gism: anti-Zionism is a moral 
obligation, so, if anti-Zionism 
is anti-Semitism, anti-Semitism 
is a moral obligation. 


Neumann is a secular Jew. What 
is not mentioned by him is that the 
vast majority of Jews were either 
anti-Zionists or non-Zionists when 
Theodore Herzl was promoting 
the idea. Are/were they, too, anti- 
Semites? Presumably the following 
group of native-born inhabitants of 
Jerusalem qualify as anti-Semites 


for proclaiming the following in 

1948: 

We will not allow ourselves, 
our wives and our children, to 
be led to our deaths, God 
forfend, in the name of Zion¬ 
ist idolatry. It is inconceivable 
that the impious, the unbe¬ 
lievers, the ignorant, and the 
irresponsible heretics lead an 
entire population of hundreds 
of thousands of Jews, like 
lambs to the slaughter, God 
save us, because of their false 
demented ideas, and that an 
entire population like an in¬ 
nocent dove, allow them to 
lead it to be killed. 

That a present-day Orthodox 
Jew like Yakov M. Rabkin can re¬ 
veal Zionism to be utterly anti¬ 
thetical to his religion must be 
painful for the Standpoint crowd: 
all the more so because his vision is 
actually closer to a Christian one 
than a neoconservative or Zionist 
view. Rabkin tells us of pious Jews, 
accused by Zionists of passivity: 

Many of them must con¬ 
stantly call upon all their spiri¬ 
tual resources to ward off the 
temptation to nationalism. To 
reaffirm their trust in divine 
mercy, they strive to live Torah 
life, for Jewish tradition con¬ 
siders that each good deed has 
an effect on the entire 
world. . . . Each deed, no mat¬ 
ter how minor, will be 
weighed on the balance of di¬ 
vine justice, for ultimate re¬ 
demption. “It should not be 
thought that the inferiority of 
the nation of Israel among the 
nations, and its prostration in 
exile, can be attributed to ill 
fortune.” Rather than seeing 
the history of the Jews as part 
of the fatalistic turnings of the 
wheel of history, tradition af¬ 


firms that the “fate” of the 
Jews depends only upon 
heaven’s assessment of their 
deeds. . . . The Jews were ex¬ 
iled from their homeland in 
an historical accident; Zion¬ 
ism thus proposes to redress 
what it perceives as an histori¬ 
cal injustice in historical, 
rather than religious 
terms. . . . For many pious 
Jews, Zionism appears as an 
obstacle to redemption of Is¬ 
rael. Rather than relying on 
“prayer and the plea for 
mercy,” the Zionist pioneers 
resorted to physical labor and 
armed struggle. 

The Jewish convert Israel Shamir 
reminds us: 

Zionism became poison with¬ 
out the Messiah: not in vain 
did the Jewish religious scrip¬ 
tures (“the instructions to the 
soldiers”) forbid the gathering 
of Jews in the Holy Land be¬ 
fore the days of the Messiah. 

The “instructors” knew what 
we have forgotten: such a 
gathering, unless by means of 
accepting the Messiah, would 
be used by the Antichrist and 
would poison the world. 

So it would seem that those who 
oppose Zionism and accept the 
idea of expiatory patient suffering 
and divine mercy are seen to be in 
opposition to the messianic way of 
Zionism and/or neoconserva¬ 
tism — neither of which is too 
concerned with “moral issues” be¬ 
cause, well, we need to get re¬ 
sults — and through force if neces¬ 
sary. 

Lest the reader think I am as¬ 
suming too much, I offer you 
Melanie Phillips, who is sometimes 
portrayed, not without some justi- 
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fication, as a morally upright 
thinker. Here is Ms Phillips on the 
question of torture: “Torture is al¬ 
ways wrong, and corrupts those 
who employ it. But the moral 
squeamishness of the west is also 
the hole in its defences.” It is worth 
noting that Melanie Phillips only 
recently castigated a fellow panelist 
on the BBC’s show The Moral 
Maze for saying that torture was 
inherently wrong. She called such a 
position immoral and endorsed the 
use of torture in certain circum¬ 
stances (her endorsement is not 
new). So it seems that the state¬ 
ment used in the first sentence is 
not made in good faith. And we 
know that anyway, because in the 
next sentence Phillips uses the term 
“moral squeamishness.” What on 
earth is the term supposed to 
mean? If it means anything at all it 
seems to mean a dismissal of the 
idea of moral absolutes—at least as 
they apply to “always wrong” 
choices such as torture. 

Phillips supports torture, cluster¬ 
bombing, and nuclear strikes and, 
in practice, rejects traditional just 
war theory. Apparently, such posi¬ 
tions are in line with what she sees 
as neoconservatism. Truly her 
messianism has, as with all false 
messiahs, led her into 

antinomianism. I would suggest to 
this confused woman that there is a 
way out of all this, but fear that I 
might be accused of “religious” 
anti-Semitism. 

With this background in mind, I 
looked at the second issue of 
Standpoint. Not content with pub¬ 
lishing a series of nakedly 
neoconservative articles, the maga¬ 
zine took it upon itself to publish a 
person who not only excuses tor¬ 
ture but was reportedly himself 


closely involved in the practice (see 
below). Since that individual is 
known as a neoconservative we will 
turn now to examine this ideology 
and its oft-ignored theological 
roots. 


NEOCONSERVATISM 

What’s a neoconservative? As 
with many political terms, neither 
its sense nor reference is crystal 
clear. Let’s hear what various 
knowledgeable people have said 
from geopolitical and 

eschatological perspectives. Here is 
a conversation between George H. 
Bush Senior and his incurious 
president son: 

George W. Bush: “Whafs a 
neocon?” George H. W Bush: 

“Do you want names or a de¬ 
scription?” “Description.” 
“Well,” said the former presi¬ 
dent of the United States, “I’ll 
give it to you in one word: Is¬ 
rael.” 

American academics John J. 
Mearsheimer and Stephen M. Walt 
describe neo-conservatism less 
tersely as 

a political ideology with dis¬ 
tinct views on both domestic 
and foreign policy. . . . Most 
neo-conservatives extol the 
virtues of American hege¬ 
mony—and sometimes even 
the idea of American em¬ 
pire—and they believe US 
power should be used to en¬ 
courage the spread of democ¬ 
racy and discourage potential 
rivals from even trying to 
compete with the United 
States. . . . They tend to be 
skeptical of international in¬ 
stitutions (especially the UN, 
which they regard as both 


anti-Israel and as a constraint 
on America’s freedom of ac¬ 
tion) and wary of many allies 
(especially the Europeans 
whom they see as idealistic 
pacifists free-riding on the Pax 
Americana). . . .neoconservatives 
believe that military force is 
an extremely useful tool for 
shaping the world in ways that 
will benefit America. . . 
Neoconservatism, in short, is 
an especially hawkish ideol¬ 
ogy. . . . Virtually all 
neoconservatives are strongly 
committed to Israel, a point 
they emphasize openly and 
unapologetically. According to 
Max Boot, a leading 
neoconservative pundit, sup¬ 
porting Israel is “a key tenet of 
neoconservatism,” a position 
he attributes to “shared liberal 
democratic values.”. . . In par¬ 
ticular, writes [Benjamin] 

Ginsberg, they embraced 
Ronald Reagan’s “hard-line 
anti-communism” because 
they saw it as a “political 
movement that would guaran¬ 
tee Israel’s security.”. . .Given 
their hawkish orientation, it is 
not surprising that the neo¬ 
conservatives tend to ally with 
the right-wing elements in Is¬ 
rael itself 

According to Professor Claes 
Ryn of the Catholic University of 
America, evident in this “ideology” 
or ideological pattern is a large ele¬ 
ment of neo-Jacobinism. As well as 
openly endorsing the need for big 
government (for example, William 
Kristol and David Brooks), 
neoconservatives talk of the need 
for a “a neo-Reaganite foreign 
policy of national strength and 
moral assertiveness abroad.” 
Neoconservative Robert Kagan’s 
words about his fellow Americans 
are also noted by Ryn: “As good 
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children of the Enlightenment, 
Americans believe in human per¬ 
fectibility. But Americans. . .also 
believe. . .that global security and 
the liberal order depend on the 
United States—that ‘indispensable 
nation—^wielding its po^ver.” 

Ryn says of this ideology, “The 
neo-Jacobin vision for how to re¬ 
deem humanity may be less obvi¬ 
ously utopian than that of commu¬ 
nism. It may strike some as admi¬ 
rably idealistic, as did communism. 
But the spirit of the two move¬ 
ments is similar, and utopian 
thinking is utopian thinking, fairly 
innocuous perhaps if restricted to 
isolated dreamers and theoreticians 
but dangerous to the extent that it 
inspires action in the real world.” 

Ryn, a man who knows his his¬ 
tory as well as his faith, notes, by 
way of contrast, that, 

Christianity has always 
stressed the imperfect, sinful 
nature of man and warned 
against placing too much faith 


in man-made politi¬ 
cal institutions and 
measures. St. August¬ 
ine (354-430) is only 
one of the earliest 
and least sanguine of 
many Christian 
thinkers over the 
centuries who would 
have rejected out of 
hand the idea that 
mankind is destined 
for great progress and 
political perfection, 
to say nothing about 
the possibility of sal¬ 
vation through poli¬ 
tics. Although Chris¬ 
tianity has stressed 
that rulers must serve 
the common good 
and behave in a hu¬ 
mane manner, it has 
been reluctant to en¬ 
dorse any particular form of 
government as suited to all 
peoples and all historical cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In trying to piece together the 
different strands of 

neoconservative ideology it is use¬ 
ful to listen to what the proudly 
Jewish thinker Benjamin Ginsberg 
has written. In discussing 
neoconservatives and their relation 
to “paleoconservatives” (traditional 
conservatives like Claes Ryn, Pat 
Buchanan, Paul Gottfried and 
Thomas Fleming). Ginsberg ob¬ 
serves: 

Few neoconservatives attach 
much moral significance to 
the issues of abortion or 
school prayer and pragmati¬ 
cally advocate doing little to 
concretely advance these 
causes in order to avoid alien¬ 
ating middle-class suburban 
voters. Indeed, many neocons 
are fond of saying privately that 
social issues are merely useful 


bait with which to attract the 
votes of the riffraff [my empha¬ 
sis]. By helpfully reminding 
conservative Protestants and 
Catholics of the true character 
and aims of the Jews (as re¬ 
vealed by the portions of their 
liturgy they have chosen to 
overlook in recent years), 
paleoconservatives can disrupt 
the improbable alliance be¬ 
tween conservative Christians 
and Jews and bring the former 
over to their camp. . . . Many 
neocons were at one time lib¬ 
eral Democrats or, in some 
cases, even Socialists or Marx¬ 
ists. One major factor that 
drew them to the right was 
their attachment to Israel. . . 
In the Reaganite right’s hard¬ 
line anticommunism, com¬ 
mitment to American military 
strength, and willingness to 
intervene politically and mili¬ 
tarily in the affairs of other na¬ 
tions to promote democratic 
values (and American inter¬ 
ests), neocons found a politi¬ 
cal movement that would 
guarantee Israel’s security. 


Ginsberg, however, seems to 
think that for paleoconservatives to 
point out what he has done is 
somehow anti-Semitic, telling us 
that “This is why, after a long hia¬ 
tus, anti-Semitism has once again 
become a significant phenomenon 
on the political right. The most 
noteworthy expression was, of 
course, Pat Buchanans charge that 
the Persian Gulf War was pro¬ 
moted by the Israeli Defense min¬ 
istry and its amen corner in the 
United States. . . .” 

If Ginsberg is right, then it 
would seem that social issues such 
as abortion, which many people 
have regarded as extremely impor¬ 
tant, take a back seat for the 
neocons to foreign policy consider- 
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ations, especially US support for 
Israel. And, of course, this ideo¬ 
logical pattern is in many ways the 
antithesis of the notion of the So¬ 
cial Kingship of Christ that those 
who profess to be followers of 
Christ are duty-bound to promote. 
In fact, despite the many Chris¬ 
tians who see themselves as 
neocons or fellow-travelers with 
neocons, this ideology seems some¬ 
thing very far from Christian. 

Melanie Phillips certainly thinks 
so, telling an audience of her fel- 
low-Jews at the Limmud confer¬ 
ence: 

If the neocons aren’t really 
conservative, they differ even 
more strikingly from their 
Christian co-counter revolu¬ 
tionaries. For the neocon view 
of the world is a demonstrably 
Jewish view. Christians see 


man as a fallen being, inher¬ 
ently sinful. The neocons have 
the Jewish view that mankind 
has a capacity for good or ill. 
Christians believe humanity is 
redeemed through Christ on 
the cross; the neo-con ap¬ 
proach is founded on the be¬ 
lief that individuals have to re¬ 
deem themselves. Christians 
believe in transforming fallen 
humanity through a series of 
mystical beliefs and events. 
Neocons believe in taking the 
world as it is, but encouraging 
the good and discouraging the 


bad. It is this impulse to 
tikkun olam or repair of the 
world, this belief that the 
world must not be allowed to 
fester but can be persuaded to 
change for the better, that 
gives the neocons the opti¬ 
mism that so distresses old- 
style paleoconservatives when 
the principles are applied to 
world affairs. For it was the 
neocon belief that good can 
prevail over evil, that pre¬ 
emptive strikes against rogue 
states are justified and that re¬ 
gime change into democracy 
can transform a terrorist state 
into a model world citizen, 
that lay behind the wars 
against Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Phillips makes quite explicit the 
idea that neocons have a “Jewish 
view of mankind.” She is to be 
commended for bringing into dis¬ 


cussion the theological dimension 
of political movements. It would 
be nice, however, if she allowed 
others to bring in that dimension 
too. The BBC filmmaker Adam 
Curtis made a series of films en¬ 
titled The Power of Nightmares 
about neoconservatives and radical 
Islam. Not only was Israel not 
mentioned, but nor (if I remember 
rightly) were the words Jew, Jewish 
or Judaism. I regarded this as a 
striking omission. Still, at least no 
one could accuse Mr Curtis of 


anti-Semitism and perhaps he too 
thought this. Melanie Phillips, 
however, thought differently, writ¬ 
ing of Curtis in her blog: “You ob¬ 
viously can’t overestimate the cre¬ 
ative imagination of a pukka con¬ 
spiracy theorist. It’s not enough 
willfully to invent a conspiracy by 
sinister neocons, aka Jews, in 
Washington to subvert American 
foreign policy.” 

Apparently, only the likes of 
Melanie are allowed to delve into 
these esoteric areas. The rest of us 
will have to make do with whatever 
exoteric message is given us, and 
stop imagining things that just 
aren’t true. Perhaps it’s easier to live 
with double standards if one 
adopts the neoconservative view 
which, according to Phillips, effec¬ 
tively denies the reality of Original 
Sin, or at best admits its existence 
but de-emphasizes it in the name 
of the belief that “the world. . .can 
be persuaded to change for the bet¬ 
ter,” a belief to be contrasted with a 
robust belief in Original Sin. We 
can all share Phillips’ unexception¬ 
able wish to “encourage the good 
and discourage the bad” without 
being quite so sanguine about the 
results. 

Phillips does not, of course, be¬ 
lieve in the redemptive power of 
the crucified and resurrected 
Christ. FJuman suffering as it re¬ 
lates to Christ’s sacrifice is, for her, 
meaningless. But Phillips the 
neoconservative goes further than 
most. Not only does she reject out¬ 
right the New Covenant which 
forms the New Israel that is (so 
Catholics believe) the Catholic 
Church, but she thinks that any¬ 
one who believes that the New 
Covenant has superseded the Sinai 
Covenant is necessarily anti- 
Semitic (her article on the matter is 


Phillips supports torture, cluster-bombing 
and nuclear strikes and, in practice, rejects 
traditional just war theoiy. 
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entitled “Christians who hate the 
Jews”)- Assuming that Ms. Phillips 
knows the history of this view (an 
incautious assumption) she is con¬ 
demning as anti-Semitic Christ 
Himself, St Peter, St Paul, all of the 
Church Fathers, all of the Popes, 
all Saints, and all orthodox Catho¬ 
lics. Not only that but, as Jewish 
convert Israel Shamir points out. 

Her insufficient grasp of ideas 
calls it “replacement theology 
invented by a revisionist Pales¬ 
tinian theologian.”. . . A 
genuine article is “replaced” 
with a substitute, while an 
outdated idea is “superseded” 
by a newer one. It was indeed 
invented by a “revisionist Pal¬ 
estinian theologian,” but his 
name was not Canon Ateek, 
as she claims, but Prophet 
Isaiah. He spoke of the New 
Covenant that will supersede 
the Old one. Afterwards, this 
idea became the cornerstone 
of Christianity, as the New 
Covenant between God and 
the Church (Israel of spirit) 
superseded the Old Covenant 
between God and Israel of 
flesh. Ignorant Jews present it 
as an act of “hatred of Jews.” 

But it was just the opposite: 
the act of eradicating hatred 
between Jews and non-Jews. 

Had Phillips listened to the man 
who is now pope she would have 
learned that “The Torah of the 
Messiah is the Messiah, Jesus, 
himself . .To imitate him, to fol¬ 
low him in discipleship, is there¬ 
fore to keep the Torah, which has 
been fulfilled once and for all. Thus 
the Sinai covenant is superseded^ 
Rejection of the New Covenant 
is rejection of Christ. If to follow 
Christ and His Church is necessar¬ 
ily anti-Semitic and if neocon¬ 
servatism is a Jewish movement 


(even if rejected by most Jews) then 
it should come as no surprise that 
critics of neoconservatism, espe¬ 
cially if they are Christian, are ac¬ 
cused of anti-Semitism. In being 
thus slandered, they are in good 
company. 

Thus far I have quoted various 
people’s views on what the word 
neoconservatism denotes. In so do¬ 
ing I have aimed to give an impres¬ 
sion of some common themes 
which roughly identify the aims of 
any movement that might be called 
neoconservative. I started with 
geopolitical concerns and moved 
on to theological assumptions. 
With regard to the latter, we have 
those like Melanie Phillips openly 
identifying neoconservatism as a 
Jewish (or Jewish-inspired) move¬ 
ment. Promoting the central goals 
of such a movement/ideology, as 
she describes it, is surely incompat¬ 
ible with living a good Christian 
life. For a start, the doctrine of 
Original Sin can never be 
downplayed—it is absolutely cen¬ 
tral to the Christian life and to any 
understanding of the Gospels, Sac¬ 
raments etc. To minimize or ignore 
this doctrine is to invite upon one¬ 
self some of the greatest disasters of 
history. 

Standard Christian teaching 
holds that the Incarnation came 
about because of Original Sin. And 
through the Incarnation the God- 
Man Christ, the Second Adam, 
chose through love to embrace suf¬ 
fering on the Cross in order to 
bring about an atoning sacrifice of¬ 
fered to all mankind. If a Christian 
believes in the doctrine of Original 
Sin, he also believes in the need for 
Redemption through a Second 
Adam, the perfect Son of God. 

Can’t one deny or downplay 
Original Sin, brush it away, talk of 


some vague need for ‘healing’? The 
tiqqun olam to which Phillips refers 
was popularized through the 
Lurianic Caballah. The Jewish his¬ 
torian Gerschom Scholem ex¬ 
plains: 

The realm of qelippah, where 
the sparks are held in bond¬ 
age, is a distinctly political 
realm “represented on the ter¬ 
restrial and historical plane by 
tyranny and oppression”. The 
purpose of man’s existence on 
earth became tiqqun or heal¬ 
ing, restoring the lights in 
their original place in the uni¬ 
verse before the breaking of 
the vessels had released the 
forces of sin and evil. “The 
messianic king, far from 
bringing about the tiqquuy is 
himself brought about by it: 
he appears after the tiqqun has 
been achieved. The cosmic re¬ 
demption of the raising of the 
sparks merges with the na¬ 
tional redemption of Israel, 
and the symbol of the “in¬ 
gathering of the exiles” com¬ 
prises both. 

This form of Gnosticism has 
little to do with Original Sin but 
everything to do with a worldly 
messianism, the very kind of 
messianism that caused the earth- 
shattering ruptures at the time of 
Christ. And it is this toxic 
messianism that many neocons 
seem to be obsessed by. If the 
neoconservative movement—or 
loose group of convergent inter¬ 
ests—cannot excommunicate 

someone like Michael Ledeen (in 
fact he is cherished) then I think 
we can safely say that the move¬ 
ment is a form of revolutionary 
messianism. Ledeen tells us: 

Creative destruction is our 
middle name, both within our 
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own society and abroad. We 
tear down the old order every 
day, from business to science, 
literature, art, architecture, 
and cinema to politics and the 
law. Our enemies have always 
hated this whirlwind of energy 
and creativity, which menaces 
their traditions (whatever they 
may be) and shames them for 
their inability to keep pace. 
Seeing America undo tradi¬ 
tional societies, they fear us, 
for they do not wish to be un¬ 
done. They cannot feel secure 
so long as we are there, for our 
very existence—our existence, 
not our politics—threatens 
their legitimacy. They must 
attack us in order to survive, 
just as we must destroy them 
to advance our historic mis¬ 
sion. 

The program of those who 
would choose Barabbas over Christ 
has seldom been put so succinctly. 
No surprise, then, that this same 
man, a leading neoconservative 
thinker, tells us, in writing, approv¬ 
ingly, of Machiavelli, that: “There 
are several circumstances in which 
good leaders are likely to have to 
enter into evil: whenever the very 
existence of the nation is threat¬ 
ened; when the state is first created 
or revolutionary change is to be ac¬ 
complished. ...” To such a man, 
and his fellow-travellers as de¬ 
scribed below, these words of Eliza¬ 
beth Anscombe were addressed: 

But if someone really thinks, 
in advance, that it is open to 
question whether such an ac¬ 
tion as procuring the judicial 
execution of the innocent 
should be quite excluded from 
consideration—I do not want 
to argue with him; he shows a 
corrupt mind. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE 

So apparently neoconservatism is 
a Jewish-inspired movement advo¬ 
cating messianism, revolution, and 
a downgrading of the importance 
of “social” moral issues and, of 
course, war, war, war. While there 
is more to neoconservatism than 
support for Likudnik Israeli poli¬ 
cies, a general adherence to these 
seems to be a necessary condition 
for being regarded as a “conserva¬ 
tive” by this group. It should come 
as no surprise then that an aversion 
to Christ is present among a good 
number of adherents of this ideol¬ 
ogy, even if it isn’t politic to admit 
to it. How, then, do people square 
the circle between Christ and anti- 
Christ. 

In the light of these reflections, 
having read the July issue of Stand¬ 
point on the neo-conservative 
mindset, I fired off a letter to 
Daniel Johnson, the Catholic edi¬ 
tor of the magazine. I asked him 
why the magazine welcomed the 
thoughts of certain influential US 
figures such as Paul Wolfowitz, a 
man who has not only advocated 
torture, but micro-managed it, as 
Major Michael Thomspon in¬ 
formed a US court in stipulated 
testimony In 1978 Wolfowitz was 
investigated for providing a classi¬ 
fied document to the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment through an intermediary 
and in 1992, as Undersecretary of 
Defense, promoted the export to 
Israel of advanced AIM-9M air-to- 
air missiles, despite knowledge that 
a previous version had been 
handed on to the Chinese by Israel. 

What kind of ideas will flow 
from a character formed by such 
actions? No surprise that 
Wolfowitz promotes Robert 


Kagan, a co-signatory of the fa¬ 
mous letter to the President on 
September 20, 2001 urging to re¬ 
move Saddam Hussein from 
power, “even if evidence does not 
link Iraq directly to the attack. ...” 
No surprise that in typically 
neoconservative fashion Kagan’s 
book essentially argues that due to 
remote and or/fabricated (and eas¬ 
ily resolved) dangerous geopolitical 
possibilities, the US must follow 
costly and dangerous policies in 
the present. 

Having noted two of the more 
openly extreme neoconservatives in 
the review pages (as reviewer and 
book author) I turned to Melanie 
Phillips’ feature article which, 
while rightly drawing attention to 
a possible fraud [the al-Dura case 
involving the alleged faking of TV 
footage regarding the killing of Pal¬ 
estinian youth by Israeli forces] ne¬ 
glects to mention the numerous 
and well-documented cases of 
child-killing carried out by IDF 
soldiers over the years. Whether 
such killings are directly inten¬ 
tional or barely considered side-ef¬ 
fects of rash and needless actions, 
they are absolutely wrong. That so 
many have been documented, in¬ 
cluding by Israeli human rights 
groups, surely deserved a mention. 

Back to the review pages, I noted 
David Pryce-Jones talking about 
Nazis, whose crimes he takes so se¬ 
riously he has equated them with 
Hezbollah’s but not with IDF’s 
“proportionate” dropping of 1.2 
million cluster bomblets in south 
Lebanon, an issue that has both¬ 
ered neither Pryce-Jones nor col¬ 
umnist Douglas Murray. Douglas 
Murray is a young neoconservative 
who takes all of the usual morally 
degenerate positions. While calling 
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himself a “conservative” he tells us 
that he is “pro-abortion, pro-gay 
rights” and spends much time 
criticising Islamic groups (some¬ 
times fairly) while utterly ignoring 
anything Israel might do. 

With the exception of Aidan 
Nichols fine piece, extolling a 
truly Christian solution to social 
problems. Standpoint has shown us 
that it stands, in many ways, in op¬ 
position to what Nichols is envis¬ 
aging. 

Only in passing did I note Nick 
Cohen, a follower of Christopher 
Hitchens who has has travelled the 
same very short journey that 
Hitchens has. Cohen hates religion 
and is a keen abortion advocate. 
He is also capable of such brilliant 
arguments in favour of military in¬ 
tervention in sovereign nations in 
contravention of international law 
as: “If you say it is illegal to over¬ 
throw a genocidal tyrant. . .then 
you have to say genocide is legal”. 
Enough said. 

Finally, I did not mention an ex¬ 
traordinary article in the July issue 
of Standpoint entitled “Barack 
Obama, Isolationist” by James 
Kirchik of The New Republic. Aside 
from the absurd premise (Obama 
is affiliated with The Council of 
Foreign Relations) the author 
clearly thinks that “isolationism” is 
a terrible, terrible thing, especially 
when there are messianic wars to 
be fought. That it is this (and not, 
say, his support for infanticide, 
prostration before AIPAC etc.) 
which is the one thing Kirchik 
(and Standpoint) choose to criticise 
him on (not, say, his support for 
infanticide, prostration before 
AIPAC etc.) again tells us all we 
need to know about the worldview 
and priorities of Standpoint. 


LEHER TO THE EDITOR 

My letter to the editor provoked 
no reply nor was it published (in 
common, no doubt, with many 
others). After a little pestering I 
eventually received an e-mail from 
the editor Daniel Johnson. He in¬ 
formed me that the letter was not 
published because it was too long 
(doesn’t Standpoint employ 

copyeditors?) and reassured me 
that he saw our disagreement was 
political rather than moral. 

Along with “moral 

squeamishness,” the idea that tor¬ 
ture is somehow a merely “politi¬ 
cal” issue suggests a moral confu¬ 
sion that is depressing coming 
from a Catholic. Johnson did try to 
point to future “Christian” articles 
but then proceeded to name a se¬ 
ries of largely Christian-lite writers 
who undermine rather than bolster 
Christianity. This was in response 
to my praise of the one excellent 
article by Aidan Nichols in the July 
issue, extolling a truly Christian so¬ 
lution to social problems. 

The following issue of Stand¬ 
point published another column by 
Julie Burchill, a woman who hates 
the Catholic Church and Islam 
and boasts of having had five abor¬ 
tions. Other than that, she is fa¬ 
mous for washing, at tedious 
length, her (very dirty) linen in 
public and producing lesbian 
“chick lit.” What qualifies her to 
write for Standpoint. Well, she is 
utterly in love with Israel and in 
her column she literally wraps her¬ 
self in the Israeli flag. Such are the 
moral standards of this “conserva¬ 
tive” magazine. 

Still, at least no Wolfowitz in this 
issue. No Wolfowitz; instead John 
Bolton, the neoconservative who 


ludicrously denies he is a 
neoconservative (despite not differ¬ 
ing in policy views one iota from 
self-described neo-conservatives). 
He uses his column to object to the 
fact that some people think he is a 
war criminal. Bolton, who has be¬ 
come something of a regular on 
UK TV, is a notorious Israel-firster 
and hard-line hawk who did every¬ 
thing he could to facilitate the Iraq 
war and block any possible cease¬ 
fire in the Israel-Lebanon conflict. 
Furthermore, as Tom Barry in¬ 
forms us, “According to news re¬ 
ports, including the highly re¬ 
spected Jewish magazine Forward, 
Bolton took part in unauthorized 
meetings with Israeli officials, in¬ 
cluding Israeli intelligence agents. 
He met with officials of the 
Mossad intelligence agency with¬ 
out first seeking country clearance’ 
from the State Department’s Bu¬ 
reau of Near Eastern Affairs.” In its 
May 6, 2005 article on Bolton’s 
practice of manipulating intelli¬ 
gence and violating government 
protocol. Forward also noted that 
Bolton is “known as a strong sup¬ 
porter of Israel’s position that 
Tehran is coming alarmingly close 
to being able to weaponize its 
nuclear material.” Not surpris¬ 
ingly, when he was the US ambas¬ 
sador to the UN he was called 
“Israel’s secret weapon” by his Is¬ 
raeli counterpart. 

To top it all, this issue contained 
a prominent piece by Rabbi Sidney 
Brichto on—you guessed it—anti- 
Semitism and that insidious form 
of it, anti-Zionism (he refers to the 
absurd Parliamentary Report on 
Anti-Semitism noted above). As 
well as inflicting on unwary readers 
a completely false impression of Is¬ 
raeli history (see Maoz) and the 
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1967 war, this Rabbi has the chutz¬ 
pah to tell us that nowadays “His¬ 
tory is dismissed as irrelevant.” 
Certainly irrelevant is Rabbi 
Brichtos statement that: “Zion¬ 
ism—and its creation, Israel—gave 
that prejudice the excuse to breathe 
again. Deep down in the European 
consciousness, there lingers a con¬ 
viction that the world would be 
better without the Jews. But as 
anti-Semitism is now an unfash¬ 
ionable tool for achieving this goal, 
the way to do it is by destroying 
the ‘Zionist entity.’” 

Such extraordinary statements 
contrast with the statement of the 
pre-eminent Zionist Walter Lac¬ 
quer who informs us, rightly or 
wrongly, that “anti-Semitism in 
Europe is predominantly Muslim 
in character.” Brichto’s statement 
regarding the conviction held 
“deep-down” in European con¬ 
sciousness, together with his use of 
the now capacious term anti- 
Semitism is an appalling and irre¬ 
sponsible piece of armchair socio¬ 
cultural psychology that manages 
to be both tragic and deranged. 
This kind of paranoid mindset (his 
statement has yet to be condemned 
by Melanie Phillips or Douglas 
Murray, both of whom accuse 
Muslims of paranoia and scare- 
mongering) is reminiscent of the 
distinguished Jewish playwright 
David Mamet’s comment upon 
seeing a bumper sticker reading 
“Israel Out of the Settlements” (S’s 
transformed to dollar signs). The 
playwright said that such a slogan 
could best be translated as “Hook¬ 
nosed Jews Die.” 

This paranoia is not merely a 
propaganda tactic, but is in at least 
some cases, a genuinely distorted 
view of the world and, as such, a 
kind of sickness. One does not 


help the sick by encouraging them 
to indulge in pathological behav¬ 
ior. It isn’t moral, and it certainly 
isn’t Christian. 


THE CURE 

The cure to these problems, in 
the Christian understanding, is, of 
course, to replace messianism with 
a recognition of the true Messiah. 
At the very least, the beginning of 
the cure is to reject the antinomian 
idolatry that the contributors to 
Standpoint indulge in. I do not 
know how much influence the edi¬ 
tor has over the magazine. To co¬ 
operate formally or materially (in a 
way that cannot be morally justi¬ 
fied) with the morally bankrupt 
pronouncements of the neocons 
can never be acceptable. Mr 
Johnson must either stand up to 
his funders and remove such ob¬ 
stacles to his faith or leave this sor¬ 
did venture. As things stand, 
Johnson is allowing Zionists to 
keep Jews from the Way, the Truth, 
and the Light, and the neocons to 
continue in their overturning of 
people’s appreciation of the natural 
moral law. The one thing that both 
groups cannot bear is the Cross. 
Daniel Johnson, along with all of 
us, need to embrace it again, and 
in doing so lead others to do the 
same. 


ANTHONY S. MCCARTHY 

Notes available upon request. 
Contact author at 

asdmccarthy@hotmail.com 


LETTERS, CONrO FROM P. 5 


Michael McClain. That’s why Is¬ 
rael owes his readers an explana¬ 
tion, and preferably a thorough 
one (like Ken Freeland’s explana¬ 
tion) as had been requested by the 
editor for a future edition. 

In is account of the 2008 
Trialogos Conference in Tallinn, 
Estonia, the editor quotes Israel 
Shamir as saying or giving the im¬ 
pression that he thinks that Esto¬ 
nian Russians are in the same situa¬ 
tion today as Palestinians are in 
present-day Israel. That is his opin¬ 
ion. The situation is actually the 
reverse. The situation which 
Shamir is working to bring about 
in the Holy Land now is compa¬ 
rable to the situation in Estonia. 
The Estonians were not occupiers 
of a state belonging to the Rus¬ 
sians. Shamir should be happy 
about the present state of justice by 
the very fact that he works for a 
free state of Palestine which he 
considers occupied. 

The Russians in Estonia are only 
required to know the Estonian lan¬ 
guage, as Estonians were required 
to know Russian under the Russian 
occupation. I know for a fact that 
the Estonian government is not 
strictly requiring this knowledge 
before giving citizenship and pass¬ 
ports to Russian Estonians, as 
many of our friends and acquain¬ 
tances (Russian and Estonia) have 
received full justice in this situa¬ 
tion. 

Monk Serafim 
Telemark, Norway 
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The Weber Thesis: 

Capitalism and 
its Myths of Origin 

by E. Michael Jones 
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“a thing of immortal make, not human, lion-fronted and snake behind, a 
goat in the middle and snorting out the breath of the terrible flame of 
bright fire.” 

Homer on the Chimera, The Iliad 
The origin is what really needs explanation. 

Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 

No area of contemporary life, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of sexuality, is as surrounded by myth as eco¬ 
nomics. When it comes to Capitalism, the great 
mythmaker of our day is Michael Novak. After begin¬ 
ning his career as a Christian socialist and promoter of 
sexual liberation, Novak joined the staff of the Ameri¬ 
can Enterprise Institute in 1978, just as the 
neoconservative movement was gaining steam and 
moving from Trotskyite to Reaganite politics. 

In 1982 Novak wrote The Spirit of Democratic Capi¬ 
talism, which attempted to come up with a theological 
justification for Catholics wishing to abandon the 
Democratic Party and support the Reagan 
Administration’s crusade against Communism. Sup¬ 
porting the Reagan agenda had other sequelae less con¬ 
genial to the Catholic mind, like the assault on unions 
that began with the firing of the air traffic controllers, 
but those and other negative consequences of the 
Reagan era, like opening up the American auto mar¬ 
ket to the Japanese in exchange for the purchase of 
Treasury bills, did not seem apparent at the time. 

One of the main reasons they did not seem apparent 
at the time was Michael Novak. Professor Stephen M. 
Bainbridge referred to Novak as “the foremost Chris- 


E. Michael Jones is the editor of Culture Wars magazine. Ballet Parking 
is his most recent book. It can be ordered from Fidelity Press. See ad on 
back cover. 


tian thinker on the economy,” and to The Spirit of 
Democratic Capitalism as “undoubtedly his magnum 
opusT The Spirit of Democratic Capitalism, Bainbridge 
continues, “appeared in a samizdat . . . edition in Po¬ 
land during the 1980s and had an obvious impact on 
the Solidarity movement. Its reasoned defense of 
democratic capitalism as being grounded in the hu¬ 
mane values of the Judeo-Christian tradition also 
helped give a moral center to the neoconservative 
movement”—or at least the appearance of a moral 
center. 

Less sanguine in their evaluation of the effect that 
Novak’s magnum opus had on discourse about eco¬ 
nomics, especially among Catholics, are the editors of 
the I H S Press edition of Amintore Fanfani’s classic 
Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism. If Fanfani’s 
contention that “there is an unbridgeable gulf between 
the Catholic and the capitalistic conception of life” 
falls on deaf ears these days, especially among Catho¬ 
lics, the main reason for that deafness is Michael 
Novak, “the man,” according to the editors, “who has 
come to represent all that Catholic thought has to say 
on economic subjects.” If there is one man respon¬ 
sible for ignorance of and hostility toward Catholic so¬ 
cial teaching, especially among Catholics, it is Michael 
Novak. If most Catholics think that Quadragesimo 
Anno is a hunchback who lives in the bell tower of 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, the main reason for 
that misunderstanding is Michael Novak. 

How is it then that Catholic thinkers can come to 
such contradictory conclusions about Novak’s mag¬ 
num opus. The Spirit of Democratic Capitalism}. Well, 
it may be because the book itself is based on a contra- 
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diction. 

At the heart of Novaks book we find a mythologi¬ 
cal creature, not unlike Homer’s chimera, known as 
“democratic capitalism.” This creature is an incoher¬ 
ent composite which purportedly has the powers at¬ 
tributable to the animals out of which it was made, 
powers hitherto unknown in the realm of economic 
thought. According to Novak’s economic theory: 

“political democracy is compatible in practice only 
with a market economy” 

(In reality democracy and capi¬ 
talism, like liberty and equality of 
French Revolution fame, are anti¬ 
thetical. Capitalism always con¬ 
centrates wealth—and, therefore, 
power—into fewer and fewer 
hands. Has Michael Novak ever 
heard of China?) 

“Modern democracy and mod¬ 
ern capitalism proceed from identical historical im¬ 
pulses” 

(As in Elizabethan England? Revolutionary France? 
Florence under Savonarola? Each of these instances 
had either capitalism or democracy but not both. 
Plato reminds us that democracy follows plutocracy as 


its antithesis when the younger generation realizes that 
their elders had sold their birthright. The thesis of 
Kevin Phillips book Wealth and Democracy is that 
American history is a contest between wealth and de¬ 
mocracy. In other words, the two are antithetical not 
complementary.) 

“the natural logic of capitalism leads to democracy” 

(This statement is true in a certain sense. As Plato 
pointed out in The Republic^ aristocracy leads to plu¬ 
tocracy, which leads to revolutionary democracy, 
which leads to tyranny.) 

“Except in Adam Smith’s book, the concept of de¬ 
velopment did not exist. In 1800, a judgment like that 
of Ecclesiastes, ‘There is nothing new under the sun,’ 
blanketed a mostly torpid world. In most regions, eco¬ 
nomic enterprises stagnated.” 

(All of the economic advances upon which modern 
Capitalism is based—including double entry book¬ 
keeping, bills of exchange, and fractional reserve bank¬ 
ing—were all in place in the city-states of northern 
Italy by the beginning of the 15'^ century, which is to 
say 400 years before Novak says they appeared in En¬ 
gland.) 

“The invention of the market economy in Great 
Britain and the United States more profoundly revolu¬ 
tionized the world between 1800 and the present than 
any other single force. After five millennia of blunder¬ 
ing human beings finally found out how wealth may 
be produced in a sustained systematic way.” 

(The market economy was not invented in either 
Great Britain or the United States. During the last two 
decades of the 20'^ century and the first decade of the 
2T' century. Capitalism was responsible for the de¬ 


struction of billions of dollars of wealth in American 
through thinly veiled looting schemes like leveraged 
buy-outs. During the last decade of the 20'^ century, 
Russia was looted in an even more rapacious fashion 
under the oversight of Jeffrey Sachs and Lawrence 
Summers, then president of Harvard University. The 


“Capitalism was the social counterpart 
of Calvinist theology.” 
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looting of Russia was so obscene that Harvard ended 
up being sued by the United States government and 
paying the biggest fine in its history, which led to the 
resignation of Summers as Harvard’s president. Sum¬ 
mers is now director of the National Economic Coun¬ 
cil for the Obama administration.) 

“The churches did not understand the new econom¬ 
ics. . . . Latin Culture did not understand Economics.” 

(Does Mr. Novak consider Italy as part of “Latin 
Culture”? Is the Roman Catholic Church part of 
“Latin Culture.” Is the headquarters of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Rome? Is Rome in Italy? In order 
to maintain his thesis—England created modern eco¬ 
nomics, the Church is ignorant of economic prin¬ 
ciple—Novak has to claim that Italy was an economic 
backwater, when in fact the exact opposite was true. 
Italy was the financial center of Europe for centuries. 
During the high middle ages, when Italy was establish¬ 
ing banking houses in Bruges, dominating commerce 
in Europe, and coming up with the financial advances 
that would revolutionize commerce, England’s main 
export was raw wool.) 

“The Catholic Church . . . has tended, particularly 
because of the Vatican’s location within Italy ... to 
rest uncomfortably in the past with only a tenuous 
connection to liberal societies. In a word, it has stood 
outside of and has, I think, misread the liberal demo¬ 
cratic capitalist revolution.” 

(Novak’s framing of the issue is so tendentious that 
it needs to be unpacked a bit before it can be refuted. 


Does Novak consider Florence under 
Savonarola a “liberal society.” Savonarola 
certainly promoted democracy, but he 
opposed plutocracy, which is another 
word for Capitalism, as manifested at the 
time by the Medici banking interests. 
Faced with an unprecedented expansion 
of commerce in Italy during the 13'^, 
14'^, and 15'^ centuries, the Church was 
deeply and intimately involved in sorting 
out which economic developments were 
beneficial to society and which were 
not.) 

“North and South America were 
founded upon two radically different 
ideas of political economy. The one at¬ 
tempted to recreate the political-eco¬ 
nomic structure of feudal and mercantil¬ 
ist Spain. The other attempted to establish a novus 
ordo seculorum, a new order, around ideas never before 
realized in human history.” 

(North and South America were founded under ex¬ 
actly the same system. It was known as Mercantilism. 
Novak ignores the fact that that system found accep¬ 
tance by all of the colonial powers in North 
America—England, France, Spain, and Holland. 
Novak attempts to draw deep theological conclusions 
from the fact that the United States has a larger 
economy than individual South American countries, 
even though for much of the 20'^ century Argentina 
was not far behind. The outcome of colonial conquest 
in North America was not decided by the triumph of a 
superior idea. In terms of economics, all of the colo¬ 
nial powers had the same idea. The conquest was 
brought about by force of arms. Mercantilism was an¬ 
other name for economic warfare. All of the mercan¬ 
tilist powers fought wars over the exclusive economic 
privileges which went with the right to colonize North 
America. In these wars, England defeated both France 
and Holland. What theological/economic lesson does 
Mr. Novak derive from England’s defeat of Holland, a 
country more Calvinistic than England?) 

“Latin Americans do not value the same moral 
qualities North Americans do.” 

(Statements like this may make sense to the 
Neoconservatives who were Novak’s employers at the 
American Enterprise Institute at the time he wrote The 
Spirit of Democratic Capitalism, but they are incom- 
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prehensible to Catholics, including those who live in 
North and South America. Catholicism is the target of 
Novaks book precisely because the Catholic Church is 
the main institution which claims that economic 
policy should be subordinated to the moral law.) 

Now that the secrets of sustained material progress 
have been decoded, the responsibility for reducing 
hunger and misery is no longer Gods but ours.” 

(Have these secrets reached Detroit?) 

No region of the United States is poorer than it was 
in 1900.” 

(See above.) 

Locke on Strawberries 

“John Locke once wrote that the inventors of new 
economic processes and products—quinine, for ex¬ 
ample—were greater benefactors of mankind than ear¬ 
lier givers of charity.. . . It may have been John Locke 
(1632-1704) who first articulated a new possibility for 
economic organization. Locke observed that a field of, 
say, strawberries, highly favored by nature, left to itself 
might produce what seemed to be an abundance of 
strawberries. Subject to cultivation and care by practi¬ 
cal intelligence, however, such a field might be made 
to produce not simply twice but tenfold as much 


strawberries. In short, Locke concluded, nature is far 
wealthier in possibility than human beings had drawn 
attention to before.” 

(Novaks invocation of the name of John Locke is 
the infallible sign that the chimera of “democratic 
capitalism resides in a mythical realm known as Whig 
History. One of the heroic figures of Whig history is 
John Locke. Since Novak is writing Whig history, he 
needs to drag statements about Locke, no matter how 
preposterous, into his narrative, and give them a im¬ 
portance which their banality does not deserve. 


Whig history is based on the ability to draw grand 
theological conclusions from dubious historical pre¬ 
mises. We re talking about things like Lockes discov¬ 
ery of the theological significance of strawberries. Or 
Novak attributing to Locke statements that were ei¬ 
ther commonplaces of Catholic thought for centuries, 
e.g. Lockes vision of a novel and invigorating sense of 
the human vocation.” Or statements that were flat out 
wrong, as when he claims that “History was no longer 
to be regarded as cyclical.” What man living in Europe 
at any time after the birth and crucifixion of Our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ and familiar with a Bible 
which begins with the creation of the world and con¬ 
cludes with a description of the end of the world be¬ 
lieved that history was cyclical? Determined to pile 
Pelion on Ossa, Novak goes on to claim Lockes influ¬ 
ence was so great that it affected our perception of the 
way God works on history: 

After Locke, reflection on Gods ways with the 
world—theodicy—^was altered. The way God 
works in history was now thought of as progressive, 
open, subject to human liberty and diligence. The 
vocation of the human being came to seem en¬ 
nobled. No longer were humans to imagine their lot 
as passive, long-suffering, 
submissive. They were 
called upon to inventive, 
prudent, farseeing, 

hardworking—in order to 
realize by their obedience to 
Gods call the building up 
and perfecting of Gods 
kingdom on earth. 

Michael Novaks sense of 
timing was uncanny. In the 
realm of popular thought he 
both anticipated and facili¬ 
tated the neoconservative 
takeover of American for- 
eign policy. In the realm of serious ideas, however, his 
book was uncannily wrong. It was based on an intel¬ 
lectual foundation which had just collapsed. The Spirit 
of Democratic Capitalism attempted to revive the Black 
Legend for the benefit of the Reagan administration at 
the very moment when the final nail was being ham¬ 
mered into the coffin of Whig History with the publi¬ 
cation of Eamonn Duffys Stripping of the Altars. 
Novak based his appropriation of Whig History on 
the writings of H.R. Trevor-Roper, a notorious 


If most Catholics think that Quadragesima 
Anno is a hunchback who lives in the bell tower 
of Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, the main 
reason for that misunderstanding is Michael 
Novak. 
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Catholic basher whose credentials as a historian took a 
significant hit when he staked his reputation as a his¬ 
torian on the authenticity of Hitler’s diaries. Trevor- 
Roper, known among his students as Professor Clever- 
Groper claims that the “secret techniques of capitalism 
were carried away to other cities,” and then wonders 
“Why?” [H.R. Trevor-Roper, “Religion, the Reforma¬ 
tion and Social Change,” in The European Witch' 
Craze of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries and 
Other Essays (New York: Harper & Row, 1969), p. 21]. 

Whig history is notorious for taking an historical 
fact, in this instance the decline of commerce in the 
Mediterranean when compared with the rise of com¬ 
merce in the Atlantic which followed from the discov¬ 
ery of the New World, and then loading it down with 
theological significance, all of which is to show the su¬ 
periority of English Protestant culture in the wake of 
the Glorious Revolution. Novak further loads the dice 
by referring to those nations engaged in the Mediter¬ 
ranean trade as “strongholds of the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion,” making it all but certain that the reader will as¬ 
cribe any change in economic fortune to their Ca¬ 
tholicism. Sure enough, Novak uses Trevor-Roper’s 
tendentious resurrection of the Black Legend as a stick 


with which he proceeds to beat the Church, as when 
he writes. 

For Trevor-Roper, the decisive fact [in the develop¬ 
ment of Capitalism] was a new alliance of church 
and state, more intolerable with each passing year, 
which drove the new class of Catholic businessmen 
in some cases out of their church but in many more 
cases out of their native cities and homelands. They 
sought out cities no longer under the control of 
princes and bishops; they sought self-governing cit¬ 
ies of a republican character.” 

This is because: 

The Counter-Reformation state impugned the reli¬ 
gious value of commerce. It banned or restricted en¬ 
terprise in the private sector. It licensed certain 
entrepeneurs to develop state monopolies; it favored 
state mercantilism over private mercantilism. 

To begin with, there is no such thing as private mer¬ 
cantilism. Mercantilism is, by definition, government- 
sponsored economic activity. Secondly, when it comes 
to an intolerable alliance of Church and State was any 
government more repressive than Elizabethan En¬ 
gland? Is Novak claiming that there was no alliance of 
Church and State in England during the 16'^ century? 
Is he claiming that Elizabeth did not grant state mo¬ 
nopolies? Is he claiming that Elizabeth did not favor 
the pleonasm known as “state mercantilism”? Finally, 
where were the “self-governing cities of a republican 
character” which Novak praises? Were they in En¬ 
gland? Was London one of them? No, “self governing 
cities of a republican character,” places like Venice, 
Milan, Florence, Siena were to be found in Italy, 
where they had been in the forefront of economic ad¬ 
vance for centuries. 

In Novak’s attempt to resurrect the Black Legend, 
all of history becomes a morality play in which En¬ 
glish forces triumph over their Catholic opponents be¬ 
cause of the innate superiority of their ideas, all of 
which revolve around the emancipation of economic 
life from moral supervision. According to Novak, the 
failure is all on the Catholic side, i.e. in “the failure of 
Catholic thinking to grasp the creative potential of 
democratic capitalism.” 

Amintore Fanfani, who was familiar with the claim 
that the development of capitalism was more intense 
in Protestant than in Catholic countries, was reluctant 
to conclude that the rise of England as an economic 
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power came about because of the superiority of En¬ 
glish ideas, specifically the English idea later espoused 
as Capitalism. More important from Fanfani s point of 
view was “the displacement of trade from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the Atlantic” as well as the disadvantages 
which arose from the fact that Italy was “economically 
divided into innumerable markets,” while “the na¬ 
tional state of England is already making giant strides 
toward unification, of which it enjoys full benefit at a 
time when in Italy there are but a few individuals who 
dimly realize the advantages to be derived from agree¬ 
ments between the various Italian states with a view to 
definite economic and political results. The capitalis¬ 
tic importance of a vast and unified market—which is 
far greater than the form of religion—can be seen by 
summary of the economic history of Erance and Ger¬ 
many.” There is, Fanfani concluded, “no need to seek 
for mysterious influences.” 

Novak’s thesis rests on a particular explanation of 
the origins of Capitalism known as the Weber Thesis. 

In 1904 and 1905 the German Sociologist Max We¬ 
ber wrote two articles on the origins of Capitalism 
which were later published posthumously, after 
Weber’s death in 1920, under the title. The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, The heart of the We¬ 


ber thesis is the contention that Capitalism was cre¬ 
ated by pious Protestants in the 17^^ century: “The 
force which produced it was the creed associated with 
the name of Calvin. Capitalism was the social counter¬ 
part of Calvinist theology.” This explains why the 
“business leaders and owners of capital. . . are over¬ 
whelmingly Protestant.” 

If Novak goes out of his way to confer the aura of 
“sanctity” (his term) on economic dealings which the 
Catholic Church had always considered sinful, it is be¬ 
cause he got the idea from Weber. The Reformation 
(and the way it is viewed in residually Protestant 
countries like the United States) is the term which 


makes this transvaluation of values intellectually plau¬ 
sible, as when Novak writes: 

To the Calvinist, Weber argues, the calling is not a 
condition into which the individual is born, but a 
strenuous and exacting enterprise to be chosen by 
himself, and to be pursued with a sense of religious 
responsibility. Baptized in the bracing, if icy, waters 
of Calvinist theology, the life of business once re¬ 
garded as perilous to the soul —summe periculosa est 
emptionis et venditionis negotiatio —acquires a new 
sanctity. 

In 1934, the first extensive Catholic critique of the 
Weber thesis appeared with the publication of 

Amintore Fanfani’s book Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and Capitalism. Amintore Fanfani was a student of 
Giuseppe Torniolo who worked closely with Pope Pius 
XI, who issued Quadragesimo Anno, the sequel to Re- 
rum Novarum and one of the pillars of the Church’s 
social teaching in the same year. Fanfani characterized 
what he called “Weber’s far-reaching hypothesis” as “ill 
formulated.” According to Fanfani’s analysis, 

“Weber’s solution is unacceptable. . . because it does 
not admit that the capitalist spirit existed before the 
Protestant idea of vocation.” 

“Is it possible,” Fanfani wonders, “for the essence of 
the thing—and for Weber the 
capitalist spirit constitutes the es¬ 
sence of capitalism—to come 
into existence long after the thing 
itself?” Weber’s thesis ignores the 
capitalistic “facts” which had 
been established long before 
Protestantism came into exist¬ 
ence, and, Fanfani continues: 

if we admit that they could not 
be capitalistic unless they were produced by the 
capitalistic spirit, we must conclude that the capital¬ 
ist spirit existed before Protestantism. If we reason 
logically from the data with which Weber supplies 
us, we cannot fail to reach this conclusion. There¬ 
fore, we cannot accept the idea of vocation as the 
origin of the capitalist spirit, or else we must say 
that it existed at an earlier time.. . . Webers explana¬ 
tion is therefore inadequate. 

The real origin of capitalism was not England in the 
17^^ century but Italy in the 15'^ century. The new, 
“capitalistic” mentality appeared at a point further 
back in time—between the 14^^ and 15^*" centuries—in 


The real origin of capitalism was not England 
in the I?*** century but Italy in the IS*** centuiy. 
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regions such as Tuscany, Lombardy, and Flanders. This 
mentality, according to Fanfani, “guided the late me¬ 
dieval economy of the merchants and their first clever 
and unscrupulous entrepreneurs and traders; a men¬ 
tality which Weber had identified as occurring much 
later in regions chiefly influenced by Protestantism.” 

As the editors of the I H S edition of Fanfani s book 
point out: 

In substance, Capitalism was born, at least as a men¬ 
tality if not a fully developed economic structure, in 
the merchant world of Florence, Flanders, and the 
Fianseatic ports, particularly in the century, as a 
secularized form of that Christian activism that 
aimed to transform the world. That Christian activ¬ 
ity traced its roots to the “Prayer and Work” of the 
Benedictine Rule. 

It wasn’t virtuous Puritans who gave us Capitalism; 
it was decadent Catholics. Fanfani “saw in this very 
same spirit not a development but an inversion, al¬ 
most a degeneration, of the ethics of the gospel” which 
entailed “the weakening of influence of the social con¬ 
ception proposed and supported by medieval Catholi¬ 
cism. That and not Protestantism “is the circumstance 
which explains the manifestation and growth of the 
capitalistic spirit in a Catholic world.” Capitalism 
came about because of “the growing distance, espe¬ 
cially of the entrepreneurial and mercantile classes, 
from Catholic ethics. . . .The decrease in influence ex¬ 
ercised by the church, following the breakup of 
Christendom incident to the birth of Protestantism, 
had ultimately accelerated a process which, neverthe¬ 
less, was not born of the Reformation, but had its ori¬ 
gins further back in time.” 

Contemplating this historical background leads 
Fanfani to his most fundamental conclusion, and the 
premise upon which he builds his economic theory, 
namely, that the Catholic ethos is anticapitalistic. Ca¬ 
tholicism 

is the system that places other criteria above the eco¬ 
nomic that is the adversary of capitalism. . . . 
Catholic theology and philosophy posit a religious 
criterion as the supreme rationalizing principle of 
life, even in its economic aspects, and again Catho¬ 
lic philosophy subordinates economic rationaliza¬ 
tion to political rationalization in that it relates the 
material well-being of the individual to the material 
well being of his neighbor and subordinates purely 
economic well-being to individual and social well¬ 
being in the widest sense of the word. 


As Fanfani says at another point in the same book, 
“there is an unbridgeable gap between the Catholic 
and the capitalistic conception of life.” The reason for 
this unbridgeable gap is the moral law. Catholicism 
sees all purposeful human activity as governed by the 
moral law. Economics is nothing if not purposeful hu¬ 
man activity; therefore, economic activity must be 
governed by the moral law. 

Capitalism, on the other hand, means nothing if not 
the exclusion of moral considerations from the field 
of economic endeavor. It purports to be a science 
similar to physics or mathematics as a way of covering 
over Capitalism’s essence, which is the barring of any 
moral criticism from a science which is based, not on 
physical motion, but on the vagaries of human choice. 

Because it is based on human choice, economics is 
inexorably bound up with ethics. Ethical consider¬ 
ations are built into its grammar, both in the form of 
the institutional constraints on individual action 
which it presupposes, but also in the model of indi¬ 
vidual conduct—of profit-seeking and the absence of 
any true altruism—on which it is founded. Further¬ 
more, the telos of economic policies and even legal- 
economic regimes is based on a conception of what is 
good for society. In these ways, morality is as inti¬ 
mately related to economics as mathematics is to phys¬ 
ics. This is precisely the link which the ideology of 
Capitalism suppresses. 

Fanfani’s critique exposes the “new sanctity” of the 
Weber thesis as ultimately little more than a rational¬ 
ization which lends moral credibility to behavior that 
was hitherto considered sinful. But the repression of 
economic reality and moral reality which Weber’s ap¬ 
propriation of religion attempts never quite succeeds. 
The repressed always returns. The more Novak tries to 
explain the “new sanctity” of Capitalism, the more the 
repressed returns unbidden to his explanation, as 
when Novak claims that: 

the notion that the sustained application of practical 
intelligence to economic activities could open up 
new and unprecedented horizons awaited the capi¬ 
talist spirit. Weber distinguishes the spirit of sus¬ 
tained incremental effort from adventure, piracy, 
luck, a windfall. 

Novak mentions piracy repeatedly. 

The new capitalism is not a matter of adventure or 
piracy but of continuous enterprise, planned and 
organized, evaluated for profit and loss. Without 
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the invention of double-entry bookkeeping, with¬ 
out mathematical sophistication, without the tech¬ 
niques of analysis made possible by modern science, 
continuous calculation would not be possible. 

Novak gives the impression that only the English ge¬ 
nius could come up with something this advanced. 
The only trouble is that the English, in spite of Lockes 
profound statements about strawberries, had virtually 
nothing to do with the invention of the economic ad¬ 
vances upon which capitalism was based. Double-en¬ 
try bookkeeping was invented by the Italians, as were 
bills of exchange, and fractional reserve banking. So 
much for Latin incapacity when it comes to economic 
science. 


PIRACY 

The English, on the other hand, were notorious pro¬ 
moters of piracy. This fact finds its way inadvertently 
into the best exposition of the Weber thesis in the En¬ 
glish-speaking world, R. H. Tawney s Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism. Tawney writes: “Weber, in a cel¬ 
ebrated essay, expounded the thesis that Calvinism in 
its English version was the parent of capitalism.” Ac¬ 
cording to Weber, “religious radicalism . . . went hand 
in hand with an economic radicalism.” 

In attempting to substantiate the Weber thesis, how¬ 
ever, Tawney unwittingly refutes it. Every instance of 
Puritan thought which Tawney cites to show the tran¬ 
sition from Puritanism to Capitalism goes awry. Rich¬ 
ard Baxter, the Puritan divine whom both Tawney and 
Weber cite as a thinker in the new Capitalist mode, is 
thoroughly Scholastic in his economic theories, as 
when he writes that a man “must not secure a good 
price for his own wares ‘by extortion working upon 
mens ignorance, error, or necessity.’” Or when he 
writes that “no man may secure pecuniary gain foj 
himself by injuring his neighbor.” Or when he writes 
that “He must not improve (i.e., enclose) his land 
without considering the effect on the tenants, or evict 
his tenants without compensating them, and in such a 
way as to cause depopulation.” The Christian, Baxter 
concludes, “must so manage his business as to ‘avoid 
sin rather than loss,’ and seek first to keep his con¬ 
science in peace.” 

Oblivious to the fact that he has just disproved 
Weber’s thesis, Tawney writes: 


The first characteristic to strike the modern reader 
in all this teaching is its conservatism. In spite of the 
economic and political revolutions of the past two 
centuries, how small, after all, the change in the pre¬ 
sentation of the social ethics of the Christian faith! 

Tawney then goes on to make the same point in an 
even stronger fashion when he writes that: 

Baxter . . . discourses of equity in bargaining, of just 
prices, of reasonable rents, of the sin of usury, in the 
same tone, if not with quite the same conclusions as 
a medieval Schoolman, and he differs from one of 
the later Doctors, like St. Antonino, hardly more 
than St. Antonino himself differed from Aquinas. 

Religion, in other words, did not bring about the 
rise of Capitalism. The Puritans were as conservative 
as the Schoolmen when it came to economic thought, 
especially if we take into account the conclusions of 
the later Schoolmen at the Lateran Council of 1515. 
The conclusion to be drawn from Tawney’s sources is 
inescapable. The source of the great change in the 
course of Western Civilization known as Capitalism 
was clearly not religion. 

In fact when Tawney gets around to examining the 
turmoil in English life during the crucial first half of 
the 16^*^ century, all of the evidence points away from 
religion. To begin with, the great upheaval in English 
life took place 100 years before the time when 
Tawney/Weber claimed that the doctrine changed and 
200 years before it actually changed. The real cause of 
the upheaval in England wasn’t a change in religious 
doctrine; it was the theft of Church property and the 
enclosure of the land and subsequent evictions which 
followed from this orgy of “privatization.” It wasn’t re¬ 
ligion which caused the upheaval. As Tawney himself 
says, “it was agrarian plunder which principally stirred 
the cupidity of the age, and agrarian grievances which 
were the most important ground of the social ques¬ 
tion. The “new sanctity,” upon closer examination, 
turns out to be the old vices known as avarice, theft, 
and looting. 

One hundred years before Puritans like Baxter and 
Ames put pen to paper, the acts of Henry VIII and 
Parliament, severing the connection between England 
and the Church of Rome, “produced a sweeping redis¬ 
tribution of wealth, carried out by an unscrupulous 
minority using the weapons of violence, intimidation 
and fraud and succeeded by an orgy of interested mis- 
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government on the part of its principal beneficiaries, it 
aggravated every problem and gave a new turn to the 
screw which was squeezing peasant and craftsman.” 

Tawney is, if anything, more eloquent than Weber 
in describing what actually happened in England at 
the real birth of the Capitalist era: 

Lords, no longer petty sovereigns, but astute busi¬ 
nessmen were leasing their demesnes to capitalist 
farmers, quick to grasp the profits to be won by 
sheep-grazing, and eager to clear away the network 
of communal restrictions which impeded its exten¬ 
sion. 

The revolution in prices. . . after 1540. . . injected a 
virus of hitherto unsuspected potency, at once a 
stimulant to feverish enterprise and an acid dissolv¬ 
ing all customary relationships. 

The aim of the great landowner was no longer to 
hold at his call an army of retainers, but to exploit 
his estates as a judicious investment. 

The haunting insecurity of a growing, though still 


small, proletariat, [was] detached from their narrow 
niche in village or borough, [and became] the sport 
of social forces which they could neither under¬ 
stand, nor arrest, nor control. 

If, however, the problem was acute long before the 
confiscation of the monastic estates, its aggravation 
by the fury of spoliation let loose by Henry and 
Cromwell is not open to serious question. ... Es¬ 
tates with a capital value (in terms of modern 
money) of 15 to 20 million pounds changed hands. 

To the abbey lands which came into the market af¬ 
ter 1536 were added those of the gilds and chantries 

in 1547. 

The magnitude of what happened in England in the 
middle decades of the 16 '^ century was comparable to 


the “privatization” which took place in Russia during 
the 1990 s, and in the historical continuity which con¬ 
nects those two events we can come to the true defini¬ 
tion of Capitalism. Far from being an expression of 
some vague “new sanctity,” Capitalism was always the 
rationalization and promotion of looting. The only 
thing that changed over the 500 years of its history 
was the sophistication of the instruments which en¬ 
abled the theft. Tawney is nothing if not eloquent in 
describing both the theft and the thieves. Henry VIII 
shared the loot because the Government “required a 
party to carry through a revolution.” The looting even 
begat a financial genius to carry it out. Sir Richard 
Gresham, father of Greshams law, a man who could 
hold his own in sophistication with the leveraged buy¬ 
outs of the Boesky era or the Ponzi schemes of Bernie 
Madoff In fact the so-called “Reformation” had more 
to do with real estate than theology and had much 
more in common with the securitization of subprime 
mortgages than—pace, Messers. Weber, Tawney, and 
Novak—predestination or any other theological issue. 
As Tawney himself put it, the net result of the English 
Reformation 

was to alienate most of the 
land almost immediately and 
to spend the capital as in¬ 
come. For a decade there 
was a mania of land specula¬ 
tion. Much of the property 
was bough by needy courtiers 
at a ridiculously low figure. 
Much of it passed to sharp 
businessmen, who brought 
to bear on its management 
the methods learned in the financial school of the 
City; the largest single grantee was Sir Richard 
Gresham. 

Before long the opportunistic plundering of Church 
property had morphed into an economic system: 

In London, groups of tradesmen. . . formed actual 
syndicates to exploit the market. Rack-renting, evic¬ 
tions, and the conversions of arable land to pasture 
were the natural result, for the surveyors wrote up 
values at each transfer, and unless the purchaser 
squeezed his tenants, the transaction would not pay. 

If religion played a role in the rise of Capitalism it 
did so primarily as a pretext for looting. In spite of his 
desire to substantiate the Weber Thesis, Tawney gives 


Religion didn’t bring about the rise of 
Capitalism; Capitalism brought about the 
corruption of religion. 
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the best description of the relationship between reli¬ 
gion and the rise of Capitalism when he writes that 
“The upstart aristocracy of the future had their teeth 
in the carcass, and, having tasted blood, they were not 
to be whipped off by a sermon.” Still trying to save the 
appearances of the Weber Thesis, Tawney writes none¬ 
theless that “Puritanism, not the Tudor secession from 
Rome, was the true English Reformation, and it is 
from this struggle against the old order that an En¬ 
gland which is unmistakably modern emerges.” 

This may be true of the Reformation, but the exact 
opposite is true of Capitalism. Capitalism began in 
England with the looting of the monasteries. It was 
the systematic rationalization of that looting which 
came to be known as Whig History, and not the Puri¬ 
tan religion, which gave birth to the creed “that the in¬ 
dividual is absolute master of his own, and within the 
limits set by positive law may exploit it with a single 
eye to his pecuniary advantage, unrestrained by any 
obligation to postpone his own profit to the well-be¬ 
ing of his neighbors, or to give account of this actions 
to a higher authority. It was, in short, the theory of 
property which was later to be accepted by all civilized 
communities” and came to be known as Capitalism. 

Looting—not religion, and certainly not Puritan¬ 
ism—brought about the rise of Capitalism. Tawney’s 
own testimony stands the Weber thesis on its head, 
when he tells us, 

the most representative thinkers of the Church of 
England had no intention of breaking with tradi¬ 
tional doctrines. . . . The utterances of men of reli¬ 
gion in the reign of Elizabeth. . . had more affinity 
with the doctrines of the Schoolmen than with 
those which were to be fashionable after the Refor¬ 
mation. ... In its insistence that buying and selling, 
letting and hiring, lending and borrowing are to be 
controlled by a moral law, of which the Church is 
the guardian, religious opinion after the Reforma¬ 
tion did not differ from religious opinion before it. 

Religion didn’t change economics, as Weber claims; 
on the contrary, economics changed religion. The so- 
called Reformation in England made use of a religious 
pretext to move a huge amount of wealth out of the 
hands of the Catholic Church and into the hands of 
the looters. That the newly established Church of En¬ 
gland benefited from this transfer of wealth is undeni¬ 
able, and that that windfall caused resentment among 
the free churches, i.e., the Puritans, who were cut out 



of dividing up the loot, is equally undeniable. The is¬ 
sue was not religious theory; the issue was theft and its 
religious justification. The crucial figure in all this was 
not some doddering Puritan divine whose economic 
doctrines were indistinguishable from St. Antonino of 
Florence but rather capitalists like “Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who managed the Government business in 
Antwerp.” For people like Gresham, the idea of Di¬ 
vines prohibiting the lucrative returns on usurious 
loans was nothing but so much foolishness, because 
they construed all transactions from an economic 
point of view which ipso facto excluded moral consid¬ 
erations. The name of that economic point of view 
was Capitalism. The same truth applies today, sup¬ 
pression of the moral law in the economic sphere is 
the infallible sign of Capitalism. That along with loot¬ 
ing, which is the praxis of Capitalism, are the con¬ 
stants which will accompany the progress of the “new 
sanctity” through the next 500 years of history, to our 
present day. 

Both Weber and Tawney, as well as epigoni like 
Michael Novak, in other words, got it exactly wrong. 
Religion didn’t bring about the rise of Capitalism; 
Capitalism brought about the corruption of religion. 
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The real situation was Webers thesis turned upside 
down. The irony of Tawney s books is that he seems 
unaware that he is undermining Webers thesis in the 
very act of presenting it, as when he writes that “This 
qualified condonation of usury on the part of the State 
naturally reacted upon religious opinion.” 

Precisely. 

The crucial moment at which religious theory be¬ 
came aligned with economic praxis occurred not dur¬ 
ing the Puritan theocracy and dictatorship, but rather 
at the time of the Restoration, which is when the 
Jews—who switched horses in midstream, abandon¬ 
ing Cromwell and backing Charles II instead—were 
allowed to return to England (not, as is commonly 
thought, under the Puritans, who kept them out). 

The real change came in the wake of the Glorious 
Revolution when John Locke, Michael Novaks favor¬ 
ite Whig propagandist, became the first thinker to ar¬ 
ticulate the new system of Liberalism, whose eco¬ 
nomic manifestation was Capitalism. By the begin¬ 
ning of the IS'*" century, the established Church of En¬ 
gland had completely accepted its role as the sanctifier 
of the new economic order. As a result, as Tawney puts 
it, “In the 18^^ century it is almost superfluous to ex¬ 
amine the teachings of the Church of England as to 
social ethics.” What set the tone in the 
18^*^ century was “the new Political 
Arithmetic. . . which . . . drew its inspi¬ 
ration not from religion or morals, but 
from mathematics and physics.” 

Capitalism, in other words, replaced 
Puritanism; it didn’t grow out of it. 

Tawney makes much of the fact that Dr. 

Nicholas Barbon, capitalist pamphleteer, 
as well as “currency expert, pioneer of insurance and 
enthusiast for Land Bank,” was the son of the Puritan 
enthusiast, Praise-God Barebones, and claims that the 
transition “had been prepared, however unintention¬ 
ally, by Puritan moralists.” But as LaPlace said, we 
don’t need that hypothesis, not to account for the rise 
of Capitalism at any rate. Capitalism, if by that we 
mean the economic system which reached its fullest 
articulation in England in the wake of the Glorious 
Revolution, never got beyond its origins in looting. 
This explains the avidity with which Michael Novak 
appropriates Weber’s claim that Capitalism was the 
work of pious Protestants. The Weber Thesis is conge¬ 
nial because it diverts attention from the real cause of 


capitalism, which was the looting of church property 
in England in the 16'^ century. Weber lends a respect¬ 
ability to Capitalism which it does not deserve. 

That being said, any discussion of Capitalism is be¬ 
set immediately by a semantic problem. Proponents of 
capitalism use the term as a synonym for “economic 
truth” in much the same way that feminists use the 
term woman as a synonym for feminist. When Novak 
uses the word capitalism he means “modern econom¬ 
ics,” as when he claims that the Church “opposed 
modern economics for centuries.” In this regard, 
Novak fell into the same semantic trap that Weber fell 
into when he defined Capitalism as 

identical with the pursuit of profit, and forever re¬ 
newed profit, by means of continuous, rational, 
capitalistic enterprise ... A capitalistic economic ac¬ 
tion . . . rests on the expectation of profit by the uti¬ 
lization of opportunities for exchange, that is, on 
(formally) peaceful chances of profit. 

The perceptive reader may have noticed that there is 
no difference between Capitalism and Economic En¬ 
terprise here. This means that Capitalism is synony¬ 
mous with economic science, which is synonymous 
with reason, which means that anyone who opposes 


the ideology of Capitalism is irrational. This is espe¬ 
cially true of Catholic prelates who criticize Capital¬ 
ism on moral grounds. 

When the Peruvian bishops writing in the wake of 
Vatican II claim that there is injustice in the system of 
international finance, Novak upbraids them for their 
ignorance of fundamental economic principles, by 
which he means, of course, wholehearted acceptance 
of the tenets of the capitalist ideology. In the world of 
“democratic capitalism,” the science and the ideology 
are one and the same thing. Or as Novak puts it: 

Are the bishops really expert in technical matters of 
international trade? Before pronouncing moral con¬ 
demnation, do they understand the laws which af- 


Capitalism, in other words, replaced 
Puritanism; it didn’t grow out of it. 
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feet international currencies? Do they wish to enjoy 
the wealth of other systems without having first 
learned how wealth may be produced and without 
changing their economic teachings? The Peruvian 
aristocracy and military were for three centuries un¬ 
der their tutelage. Did the Peruvian bishops for 
three centuries teach them that the vocation of the 
layman lay in producing wealth, economic self-reli¬ 
ance, industry and commerce and in being creative 
stewards thereof? 

This is a familiar complaint. Its similar to claiming 
that unless the pope knows how to perform a tubal li¬ 
gation, he has no right to condemn sterilization as im¬ 
moral. It’s similar to claiming that the pope has no 
right to condemn a war as unjust or specific tactics as 
immoral if he is not an expert on military strategy. 
Novak is essentially assuming that Capitalism as a 
technique necessarily brings about the best outcomes 
conceived as wealth generation. Strong arguments 
could be adduced that the outcomes predicted by eco¬ 
nomic theory are unrealistic or vacuous, that they 
don’t in any case amount to wealth creation, that 
Capitalism is not the only or best route to various 
good outcomes, or that wealth creation in particular is 
not the summum bonum of economic life, and such 
arguments would indeed require some knowledge of 
economic theory. But they are simply beside the point. 
Just as the fact that killing civilians is absolutely wrong 
forestalls any further discussion of war tactics making 
use of such actions, so does pointing out that exploita¬ 
tion is wrong forestalls discussion of the technical effi¬ 
ciency of a system that allows for it. 

Capitalism means nothing if not the exclusion of 
moral considerations from the field of economic en¬ 
deavor. It purports to be a science similar to physics or 
mathematics, as a way of covering over capitalism’s es¬ 
sence, which is the banishment of morality from a sci¬ 
ence which is inexorably based, not on physical mo¬ 
tion, but on the vagaries of human choice. Because it 
is based on human choice, economics is inexorably 
bound up with ethics. In addition to providing the 
grammar of economic discourse, morality provides the 
necessary telos for economics by articulating the hier¬ 
archy of goods which is essential to any rational 
choice. Morality is as intimately related to economics 
as mathematics is to physics. This is precisely the link 
which the ideology of Capitalism suppresses. To give 
an analogy which further articulates the relationship 
of capitalist ideology to economic science, we could 


say by way of summation that Capitalism is to eco¬ 
nomics what Darwinism (the late 19'^ form of Capi¬ 
talist ideology) is to biology. 

Whig history can’t save either Novak’s democratic 
capitalism or Weber’s thesis from its own internal in¬ 
coherence. This is a fortiori true of the questions sur¬ 
rounding the origins of capitalism. Weber’s Geist is full 
of contradictions. Weber sees a connection between 
Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and Capitalism, 
but predestination was more applicable to Marxism 
than to Capitalism and liberalism, both of which em¬ 
phasized freedom of the will. Even Weber seems to be 
unconvinced at times by his own thesis. Weber claims 
that the man who best embodied the Capitalist spirit 
was Ben Franklin, and that “Benjamin Franklin’s tabu¬ 
lated statistical bookkeeping on his progress in the dif¬ 
ferent virtues is a classic example” of the Spirit of 
Capitalism. But Ben Franklin wasn’t a Puritan; he was 
an anti-Puritan, and bookkeeping, as Sombart pointed 
out was, more a part of the Jewish religion than Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Weber then tries to locate the Capitalist spirit in the 
idea of “calling,” citing “The emphasis on the ascetic 
importance of a fixed calling provided an ethical justi¬ 
fication of the modern specialized division of labour. 
In a similar way, the providential interpretation of 
profit-making justified the activities of the business 
man.” “The idea of duty in one’s calling,” Weber con¬ 
cludes, “prowls about in our lives like the ghost of 
dead religious beliefs.” 

Novak appropriates Weber’s idea of calling in his 
book on Democratic Capitalism: 

Slamming the doors of the monastery shut, as We¬ 
ber put it, the Reformation had carried the energy 
of certain human virtues out into worldly callings. 
Progress and economic growth—not only personal 
but for the entire world—were seen to be the will of 
God. Progress imposed its disciplines, a kind of 
“otherworldly asceticism.” This earth was now seen 
to be full of promise for science, the arts, religion 
and even the humble comforts of human life. 

But, as Fanfani points out, there is nothing specifi¬ 
cally Calvinistic or Puritan about the idea of vocation. 
The feature which makes Capitalism unique has noth¬ 
ing to do with religion or morals and everything to do 
with the repudiation of both. 

Weber was closer to the point when he talked about 
Puritanism as “English Hebraicism” because, if any- 
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thing, the Puritans as Judaizers came closest to the 
Capitalist ideal not through the lucubrations of their 
theologians but by imitating the Jews business prac¬ 
tices. The first step in this direction was “covenant the- 
ology,” or viewing mans relationship with God as a 
business contract. “English Hebraicism” made a 
greater impression in the realm of practical behavior 
than in the realm of theory, which tended to retain its 
connection with Scholasticism because the Jews 

stood on the side of the politically and speculatively 
oriented adventurous capitalism; their ethos was . . . 
that of pariah-capitalism. But Puritanism carried the 
ethos of the rational organization of capital and la¬ 
bor. It took over from the Jewish ethic only what 
was adapted to its purpose. 

As the religious roots of “English Hebraicism” 
slowly died out, the practical, which is to say, the par¬ 
ticularly Jewish aspects of life took over, which is an¬ 
other way of saying that the descendents of the Puri¬ 
tans began to act like Jews in their practical economic 
dealings long before the Judaizing theology of the Pu¬ 
ritan divines had passed into oblivion. 

One of the first critiques of Weber s thesis was also 
one of the first which noticed the connection between 
the Puritans and the Jews. In his 1907 book Jews and 
Modern Capitalism, Werner Sombart points out that 
everything Weber said about Puritans was a fortiori 
true of Jews. If Sombart s earlier book on Capitalism 
caused Weber to write his articles on the Puritan spirit, 
those articles, as Sombart notes, led him to write his 
book on the Jews. “In fact,” Sombart writes, “Max 
Weber s researches are responsible for this book. I have 
already mentioned that Max Weber s study of the im¬ 
portance of Puritanism for the capitalistic system was 
the impetus that sent me to consider the importance 
of the Jew, especially as I felt that the dominating ideas 
of Puritanism which were so powerful in capitalism 
were more perfectly developed in Judaism, and were 
also of a much earlier date.” Having read Weber’s the¬ 
sis, Sombart wonders 

whether all that Weber ascribes to Puritanism might 
not with equal justice be referred to Judaism, and 
probably in a greater degree; nay, it might well be 
suggested that that which is called Puritanism is re¬ 
ally Judaism. 

According to Sombart, Puritanism is really just an 
aberrant form of Judaism because 


In both will be found the preponderance of religion 
interests, the idea of divine rewards and punish¬ 
ments, asceticism within the world, the close rela¬ 
tionship between religion and business, the arith¬ 
metical conception of sin, and, above all, the ratio¬ 
nalization of life. 

Sombart was hardly the first one to notice the con¬ 
nection. He cites Heinrich Heine who asked: “Are not 
the Protestant Scots Hebrews, with their Biblical 
names, their Jerusalem, their pharisaical cant? And is 
not their religion a Judaism which allows you to eat 
pork?” 

Or as one Calvinist put it: “If I am to say on my 
hounour why I am become a Calvinist, I shall have to 
confess that the one and only reason which persuaded 
me was that among all the religions, I could find not 
which agreed so much with Judaism and its view of 
life and faith.” 

Writing 60 years before Werner Sombart attempted 
to correct the Weber Thesis by claiming that Capital¬ 
ism was Jewish, Karl Marx wrote in Zur Judenjrage 
that the worldly cult of the Jew was huckstering and 
his worldly god, money, and that the most Jewish 
country on the face of the earth was New England be¬ 
cause of the Puritans who settled there: 

the devout and politically free inhabitant of New 
England is a kind of Laocoon who makes not the 
least effort to escape from the serpents which are 
crushing him. Mammon is his idol, which he adores 
not only with his lips but with the whole force of his 
body and mind. In his view the world is no more 
than a Stock Exchange, and he is convinced that he 
has no other destiny here below than to become 
richer than his neighbour. Trade has seized upon all 
his thoughts, and he has no other recreation than to 
exchange objects. When he travels, he carries, so to 
speak, his goods and his counter on his back and 
talks only of interest and profit. 

Marx too emphasizes the practical sphere of life, 
specifically commerce, as the area in which Jewish val¬ 
ues have most influenced their nominally Christian 
imitators and admirers, the Puritans. Money, not the¬ 
ology, is the true ecumenical lingua franca: 

Money is the jealous god of Israel, beside which no 
other god may exist. Money abases all the gods of 
mankind and changes them into commodities. 
Money is the universal and self-sufficient value of all 
things. It has, therefore, deprived the whole world. 
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both the human world and nature, of their own 
proper value. Money is the alienated essence of 
man’s work and existence; this essence dominates 

him and he worships it.The god of the Jews 

has been secularized and has become the god of this 
world. The bill of exchange is the real god of the 
Jew. His god is only an illusory bill of exchange. 

As Tawney showed malgre lui, there is no difference 
on the theoretical level between the Puritan Divine 
and the Catholic Schoolman when it comes to the re¬ 
lationship between morality and economics. On the 
practical level, however, the exact opposite was true. If 
we ask what the Jew and the Puritan have in common 
on the practical level, the answer is Capitalism, not 
theology. 

Marx, like William Cobbett, whom he admired, felt 
that Capitalism began with the looting of the Catholic 
monasteries. In breaking with Catholicism, English 
Christianity became Jewish again because by benefit¬ 
ing financially from the looting of the monasteries, the 
Anglican Church accepted Mammon as its god. This 
is what Marx meant when he said that the Christianity 
which “issued from Judaism. . . has now been re-ab¬ 


sorbed into Judaism.” The same Christianity which 
Marx characterized as “the sublime thought of Juda¬ 
ism” became Judaism again, which is to say, the wor¬ 
ship of Mammon, once its raison d'etre became the ra¬ 
tionalization of looting. 

At the beginning, the Christian was the theorizing 
Jew. He achieved this state by choosing the quest for 
heaven over the quest for money. Any Christian, on 
the other hand, who asserts the hegemony of mam¬ 
mon over morals, becomes a “practical Christian,” 
which another word for a Jew. Or as Marx puts it: 
“The Jew is the practical Christian. And the practical 
Christian has become a Jew again.” As soon as he be¬ 
gan to subordinate morals to economic consider¬ 


ations, which is to say as soon as he began to worship 
Mammon, the true god of the Jews, the Christian be¬ 
came a Capitalist, which is to say, a Jew, and Chris¬ 
tianity became a form of Judaism. Framed in these 
terms, Marx’s formulation covers both sides of the En¬ 
glish Civil War, the Anglicans (who benefited from the 
looting when they became the state Church and the 
owners of stolen property) as well as the Puritans. The 
common ground which both groups came to share in 
the wake of the Glorious Revolution, when 
Roundhead and Cavalier joined together for the first 
time as “Protestants,” was Capitalism, which is the 
worship of the Jewish god, money. 

Sombarts reading of Weber sounds like a continua¬ 
tion of Marxs treatise on the Jews. According to both 
men, the Geist of Capitalism is Jewish. “The Jewish 
outlook,” according to Sombart, 

is “modern.” The Jewish outlook was the “modern” 
oudook; the Jew was actuated in his economic ac¬ 
tivities in the same way as the modern man. Look 
through the catalogue of “sins” laid at the door of 
the Jews in the 17'*" and 18'*" centuries, and you will 
find nothing in it that the trader of today does not 
consider right and proper, nothing that is not taken 
as a matter of course in every business. 
Throughout the centuries the Jews 
championed the cause of individual 
liberty in economic activities against 
the dominating views of the time. The 
individual was not to be hampered by 
regulations of any sort, neither as to 
the extent of his production nor as to 
the strict division between one calling 
and another: he was to be able to carve 
out a position for himself at will, and 
be able to defend it against all comers. 

He should have the right to push forward at the ex¬ 
pense of others, if he were so able; and the weapons 
in the struggle were to be cleverness, astuteness, art¬ 
fulness; in economic competition there should be 
no other consideration but that of overstepping the 
law; finally all economic activities should be regu¬ 
lated by the individual alone in the way he thinks 
best to obtain the most efficient results. In other 
words, the idea of free-trade and of free competition 
was here to the fore; the idea of economic rational¬ 
ism. ... All these activities are summed up in the 
word “capitalism.” 

Sombart goes on to claim that modern capitalism is 
the child of money-lending, and that money-lending 


Werner Sombart points out that eveiTthing 
Weber said about Puritans was a fortiori 
true of Jews. 
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Werner Sombart between Bebel and Naumann 



is the quintessential Jewish occupation: 

Money-lending contains the root idea of capital¬ 
ism. . . In money-lending all conception of quality 
vanishes and only the quantitative aspect matters. 

In money-lending the contract became the principal 
element of business; the agreement about the quid 
pro quo, the promise for the future, the notion of 
delivery are its component parts. In money-lending 
there is no thought for producing only for one’s 
needs. In money-lending there is nothing corporeal 
(i.e., technical), the w^hole is a purely intellectual 
act. In money-lending economic activity as such has 
no meaning; it is no longer a question of exercising 
body or mind; it is all a question of success. Success, 
therefore, is the only thing that has a meaning. In 
money-lending the possibility is for the first time il¬ 
lustrated that you can earn without sweating; that 
you can get others to work for you without recourse 
to force. 

Like Marx, Sombart felt that “the Jewish religion 
has the same leading ideas as Capitalism.” 

In all its reasoning [the Jewish religion] appeals to us 
as a creation of the intellect, a thing of thought and 
purpose projected into the world of organisms, me¬ 
chanically and artfully wrought, destined to destroy 
and to conquer Nature’s realm and to reign itself in 
her stead. Just so does Capitalism appear on the 
scene; like the Jewish religion, an alien element in 
the midst of the natural, created world; like it, too, 
something schemed and planned in the midst of 


teeming life. This sheaf of salient features is bound 
together in one word: Rationalism. Rationalism is 
the characteristic trait of Judaism as of Capitalism. 

Capitalism, like the usury upon which it is based, is, 
as Sombart puts it, “contrary to . . . Nature”: 

Before capitalism could develop the natural man 
had to be changed out of all recognition, and a ra- 
tionalistically minded mechanism introduced in his 
stead. There had to be a transvaluation of all eco¬ 
nomic values. And what was the result? The homo 
capitalisticus, who is closely related to the Homo 
Judaeus, both belonging to the species, homines 
rationalistici artificiales. 

The rise of Capitalism in Christian Europe meant 
that the businessman would become more and more 
“Jewish” in his dealings with fellow Christians. The pi¬ 
ous Jew was forbidden to take interest on money lent 
to fellow Jews, but he was “not oppressed by the bur¬ 
den of the anti-usury prohibition which weighed 
upon the Christian” when it came to lending to non- 
Jews. Before long the permission turned to a form of 
encouragement, that quickly degenerated into a cul¬ 
ture of cheating in which the Jew was praised for his 
usurious dealings with Christians. 

Sombart cites Heinrich Graetz, the father of Jewish 
historiography, as his authority on this matter. Graetz, 
“surely no prejudiced witness,” wrote : “To twist a 
phrase out of its meaning, to use all the tricks of the 
clever advocate, to ply upon words, and to condemn 
what they did not know . . . such were the characteris¬ 
tics of the Polish Jew. . . . Honesty and right-thinking 
he lost as completely as simplicity and truthfulness. 
He made himself master of all the gymnastics of the 
Schools and applied them to obtain advantage over 
any one more cunning than himself. He took delight 
in cheating and overreaching, which gave him a sort of 
joy of victory. But his own people he could not treat 
that way: they were as knowing as he. It was the non- 
Jew who, to his loss, felt the consequences of the 
Talmudically trained mind of the Polish Jew.” 

As this attitude spread among Christian business¬ 
men and combined with the undeniable fact that the 
looters in England belonged to the aristocracy, class 
conflict began to emerge as class among the English 
became the substitute for Jewish concepts like the 
''goyimj i.e., the people whom it was permitted to 
cheat. By the time Marx arrived in England, class con- 
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flict was an inextricable part of the capitalist system. 

Similarly, the concept of the just price was not un¬ 
known among Jews but it only applied to fellow Jews. 
In the Jews’ relations with the goyim the price, as the 
Graetz quote indicates, became whatever the Jew 
could extort. This distinction would have far-reaching 
consequences. As Sombart points out, over the course 
of the centuries Jewish standards of commerce became 
more and more the norm throughout Europe. Chris¬ 
tian merchants began acting more and more like Jews, 
and gradually those methods began to supplant the 
commercial dealings that were based on Catholic 
moral theology in systemic fashion. With the rise of 
Capitalism, the Christian who aspired to treat every 
man as his brother in Christ was more and more sup¬ 
planted by his Capitalist counterpart who treated the 
customer in the same way that the Jew treated the 
goyim in his business dealings with him. The Chris¬ 
tians who were most likely to succeed in commerce 
became those most willing to act like Jews, as the suc¬ 
cess of the Lombards as pawnbrokers in places like 
Brugge proved. 

Like Yuri Slezkine, Sombart felt that “the Jewish 
outlook was the modern’ outlook.” As a result “the 


Jews have been champions of the cause of individual 
liberty. They resisted regulation, supported free trade, 
free competition, and advanced economic rational¬ 
ism. . . . The Jewish religion and capitalism contain 
the same spirit. Both are alien artificial elements in the 
midst of a natural, created world. Both are creations 
of the intellect.” 

Unlike Weber’s theory of the origin of Capitalism, 
Sombart’s thesis actually corresponds to the historical 
progress of Capitalism. Sombart claims that “eco¬ 
nomic activity follows the wanderings of Jews as they 
passed from the nations of southern to those of north¬ 
west Europe. Holland, England, and France became 


significant economic actors from the first appearance 
of the Spanish Jewish emigres in those countries.” His 
claim that Jews developed “the commercial machinery 
which moves business life” is less plausible than his 
claim that they gave expression to its “inward spirit,” 
or Geist. 

According to Sombart the Capitalist ball began roll¬ 
ing with the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 

One of the most important facts in the growth of 
modern economic life is the removal of the center of 
economic activity from the nations of Southern Eu¬ 
rope—the Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese, with 
whom must also be reckoned some South German 
lands—to those of the Northwest—the Dutch, the 
French, the English and the North Germans. The 
epoch-making event in the process was Hollands 
sudden rise to prosperity, and this was the impetus 
for the development of the economic possibilities of 
France and England. 

Sombart’s claim that the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain brought Capitalism to northwestern Europe has 
a certain plausibility if we ignore the contributions of 
the Italians or if we insist on the semantic distinction 
that we have already made, i.e., that Capitalism is an 

ideology not a science. 
Many of the Jews from the 
Iberian peninsula ended 
up in the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands, and as a result 
Antwerp became the most 
significant entrepot link¬ 
ing the Atlantic trade in 
gold and silver, the Spice 
trade from the East Indies, 
the Mediterranean trade 
from the South and the Hansaeatic cities of the Baltic. 
Given Antwerp’s link to all of these markets as well as 
to the river trade in Germany, it is no wonder that 
commerce took a quantum leap forward under these 
conditions, and given the role that Jews recently ex¬ 
pelled from Spain (in collaboration with English Prot¬ 
estants and Dutch Calvinists) played in defining how 
that commerce would be conducted, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that Capitalism would become ipso facto inimical 
to Catholic interests and the moral law as well. 

Sombart, like Marx before him, felt that the United 
States was destined to become the pre-eminent Capi¬ 
talist country on earth because of the circumstances 


Capitalism, like the usury upon which 
it is based, is, as Sombart puts it, 
^^contrary to... Nature.” 
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surrounding its colonization and birth as a nation. 
Foremost among those circumstances was “Jewish ac¬ 
cess to newly discovered gold and silver in the coun¬ 
tries of Central and South America,” something which 
“facilitated their role in international trade in luxury 
goods.” As a result, “the United States are filled to the 
brim with the Jewish spirit,” according to Sombart. 

After deconstructing Webers claim, Sombart goes 
on to propose his own myth concerning the origin of 
capitalism. Modern Europe was created by a 
confluence of two groups: Germans rooted in the soil, 
and Jews who were wandering herdsmen. According 
to Sombart, 

The capitalistic civilization of our age is the fruit of 
the union between the Jews, a Southern people 
pushing into the North and the Northern tribes, in¬ 
digenous there. The Jews contributed an extraordi¬ 
nary capacity for commerce, and the Northern 
peoples, above all the Germans, an equally remark¬ 
able ability for technical inventions. 


which it had pleased God to call him” there he was 
to remain and work in the traditional way. 

This system finds its antithesis in Jewish Capitalism: 
“From the endless wastes of sand, from the pastoral 
pursuits, springs the opposite way of life—Capital¬ 
ism.” According to Sombart: 

Their constant concern with money distracted the 
attention of the Jews from a qualitative, natural 
view of life to a quantitative abstract conception. 

The Jews fathomed all the secrets that lay hid in 
money, and found out its magic powers. They be¬ 
came the lords of money, and, through it, lords of 
the world. 

As with Max Weber, whose book he criticizes, 
Werner Sombart runs into trouble when he tries to 
formulate a theory which can explain the origins of 
Capitalism. To begin with, the German half of 
Sombarfs foundational myth flies in the face of his¬ 
torical reality. The Germans were not bound to the 


After subduing the local population, the 
Lombards exacted tribute so that they could 
engage in things they considered important, 
namely, hunting, warring, and raising pigs. 


The main premise upon 
which the German half of 
Sombart’s origins thesis rests 
is the claim that “From the 
very first [our ancestors, i.e., 
the Germans] . . . seemed to 
be rooted in the soil.” This 
means that Germans, who 
live in cool forests, are closer 
to nature (“Man is brought 
into closer touch with Nature 
in the North than in the hot 
countries.”) than the Jews, 
who “have received their pe¬ 
culiar impress from the thou¬ 
sands of years of wandering in the wilderness.” 

The German genius, in other words, brought forth 
the “feudal manorial system,” a system tied to the soil: 

from the soil which the ploughshare turns up arose 
that economic organization of society which was 
dominant in Europe before Capitalism came—the 
feudal, manorial system, resting on the ideas that 
production should be only for consumption, that 
every man should have a niche to work in and that 
every society should have differences in status. The 
peasant’s holding, strictly marked off as it was from 
his neighbor’s, gave prominence to the idea of each 
man’s limited sphere of activities, of “the estate to 


soil, certainly not “from the very first” as Sombart 
claims. In fact, the rise of German hegemony over Eu¬ 
ropean culture, as symbolized by the Ffoly Roman 
Empire, began with the exact opposite of attachment 
to the soil. It began with something the Germans term 
the ‘‘Voelkerivanderung,'' i.e., with the wandering of 
the German tribes, beginning in earnest around the 
Fourth Century. When the Goths settled on the 
southern bank of the Danube and defeated the Roman 
legions in the battle of Adrianople in 378, the stage 
was set for centuries of looting and pillaging as these 
barbaric and largely Germanic hordes swept over what 
was left of the Roman empire and remade Europe in 
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The Goths sack Rome 



their image. 

The Lombards (or Langobards) are a typical ex¬ 
ample of one of the wandering Germanic tribes who 
changed the face of Europe after the fall of Rome by 
looting and plundering. After subduing the local 
population, the Lombards exacted tribute so that they 
could engage in things they considered important, 
namely, hunting, warring, and raising pigs. The Ger¬ 
manic invasion would have significant consequences 
for the economic development of Italy, and once 
northern Italy became Europe’s premier power in 
banking and finance, their development would have 
significant consequences for all of Europe, and once 
Europe founded its colonies in the New World, conse¬ 
quences for the entire world as well. 

The Lombard conquest of Italy began when the en¬ 
tire Lombard nation (200,000 strong) was driven out 
of their most recent home in Pannonia on the Danube 
by the Mongols. Eollowing the route already estab¬ 
lished by the Roman legions, the Lombards crossed 
the Julian Alps into Italy in 568 “and soon overran 


Venetia and the valley of the Po as far west as Milan.” 

In the aftermath of the invasion, the conquered 
“Romans” had two choices. They could remain on the 
land, in which case they became slaves of the 
Lombards. This peasant class supplied the material 
needs of the Lombard elites because “The main activ¬ 
ity of most free Lombards was warfare and hunting; 
their land they left to be worked by the dependent 
population.” A new Germanic aristocratic culture re¬ 
placed its Roman predecessor, and “Their principal 
activity was hunting and the breeding of swine and 
other animals most easily adapted to forest life.” 

By the middle of the seventh century, the Lombards 
controlled a land area four-times larger than Byzantine 
Italy, but “the Lombards . . . were practically cut off 
from all maritime activity and even neglected to use 
their two ports of Genoa and Pisa.” The “Greeks,” on 
the other hand, controlled all of the coastal districts, 
all of the ports, and therefore all of the commerce of 
what was the former Roman Empire in the West. 
Commerce continued in Italy during the “dark ages,” 
largely because of the ports of Byzantine Italy, all of 
which “maintained perpetual contacts with 
Constantinople and the eastern Mediterranean, which 
at that time were economically the most vigorous and 
enterprising part of the world.” 

Those who chose not to serve the new Germanic 
masters left the land and took up residence in the 
complex of islands that made up the delta of the Po 
and Adige Rivers, and which came to be known as 
Venice. Venice retained its identity as an outpost of 
the Roman empire largely through its navy, which fa¬ 
cilitated trade with Constantinople, the capital of the 
Eastern Empire which remained untouched by Ger¬ 
manic invasions. Culture in Italy, as a result, took on a 
dual Germanic-Greco-Roman character. Tilling the 
soil according to the system of the feudal, manorial 
economy characterized the Germanic, Langobardian 
interior of Italy, while commerce with the Greeks, 
which engendered a money economy, characterized 
the cities along the coast. Eventually, during the 
course of the Middle Ages, these two Italies, along 
with their different economic systems, would come in 
conflict with each other, and it would be up to the 
Catholic Church to adjudicate their differences and 
decide which economic advances were compatible 
with a Christian social order and which were not. 

The final element which contributed to the develop- 
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ment of economic life in post-imperial Christian Italy 
was the Catholic Church, in particular the large eccle¬ 
siastical estates which were first managed in a system¬ 
atic way by the monastic orders: “The man most re¬ 
sponsible for this was St. Benedict (480-543) who in 
his famous Rule, compiled about 534 for the abbey on 
Monte Cassino, provided a model for the economic 
practice of all the Benedictine houses subsequently 
founded throughout Italy and western Europe.” 
Gradually under the influence of Benedictine monks, 
who in addition to the traditional vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience, took a vow of stability bind¬ 
ing them to one place, animal husbandry and agricul¬ 
ture took the place of the hunting and looting, which 
had been the basis of aristocratic Langobardic culture. 

Sombart, in other words, got it wrong, when he 
tried to ascribe to the Germans some mystical connec¬ 
tion to the soil. The real cause of Germanic connec¬ 
tion to the soil came not from the culture of wander¬ 
ing German tribes but from the Church in general and 
the vow of stability taken by Benedictine monks in 
particular. It was they who tried for 1,000 years to 
civilize and Christianize the Germanic barbarian loot¬ 
ers who constituted the ruling class in Europe. 

Economic development in Italy took place in a cul¬ 
tural matrix composed of these three competing 
forces. Gradually, the forests and swamps of the Po 
Valley, where the Lombards did their hunting, were 
cleared and drained under the tutelage of the 
Benedictines, and the surplus food which this land 
produced helped feed the commerce-oriented popula¬ 
tion of cities like Venice, Florence and Milan, which 
could then engage in increasingly far-flung and so¬ 
phisticated trading with Byzantium and the Levant on 
the one hand and Flanders and England on the other. 
This increasingly lucrative trade, especially after the 
added impetus of the Crusades, led, in turn, to in¬ 
creased economic development, which led to the need 
for increasingly sophisticated financial instruments to 
keep track of and facilitate even more complex forms 
of commerce. As increased economic activity led to in¬ 
creased wealth and increased wealth to increased 
power, conflicts arose between the stable feudal cul¬ 
ture of the land and the money culture of commerce 
that was slowly replacing it as centers of northern Ital¬ 
ian commerce like Florence, Lucca, Siena and Milan 
rose to prominence alongside Venice. “In the Middle 
Ages it was the international trade ventures that did 
most to favor the rise of the capitalist spirit.” 


Trade flourished in spite of ecclesial skepticism and 
downright disapproval. St. Thomas Aquinas felt that 
trade destroyed culture: “For,” the angelic doctor 
wrote, 

the city that for its subsistence has need of much 
merchandise must necessarily submit to the pres¬ 
ence of foreigners. Now relations with foreigners, as 
Aristotle says in his Politics, very often corrupts na¬ 
tional customs: the foreigners who have been 
brought up under other laws and customs, in many 
cases act otherwise than is the use of the citizens, 
who, led by their example, imitate them and so 
bring disturbance into social life. Moreover, if the 
citizens themselves engage in commerce, they open 
the way to many vices. For since the aim of mer¬ 
chants is wholly one of gain, greed takes root in the 
heart of the citizens, by which everything in the city 
becomes venal, and with the disappearance of good 
faith, the way is open to fraud; the general good is 
despised, and each man will seek his own particular 
advantage; the taste for virtue will be lost when the 
honor which is normally the reward of virtue is ac¬ 
corded to all. Hence, in such a city, civil life cannot 
fail to grow corrupt. 

By the end of the 15'^ century, it looked as if 
Aquinas’s prediction had come true for the city-states 
of northern Italy: 

In the Italian cities of the 14'^ and 15'^ centuries 
competition had become intense, and beyond what 
was allowed by law. Competition is no longer miti¬ 
gated by aspirations towards a society based on 
brotherly unity. Religious holidays are no longer 
enforced by the State, which creates its own. 

This is certainly the case if we take the sermons of 
the Mendicant preachers as an accurate picture of 
what was going on. Instead of embodying the Catho¬ 
lic ideal, Italy was well on its way to becoming a place 
where: 

no one feels shame if he acts in a capitalistic man¬ 
ner. The younger men, swept along by the current, 
drag the old ones with them. Capitalists seek to 
break down the barriers that civil and ecclesiastical 
legislation set on their action. 

The Church, as the guardian of Italian culture, 
could not and did not remain aloof as this conflict de¬ 
veloped. Because there was no science of economics at 
the time and because the Church had always evaluated 
commerce from the point of view of moral philoso- 
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phy, the Church’s evaluation of the social benefit of 
the new economic advances eventually crystallized 
around a discussion of usury which meant not just ex¬ 
orbitant interest on a loan but any sharp business 
practice in which one party took advantage of another. 
For almost a century, from the end of the 14'^ to the 
end of the 15'^ century, popular Mendicant preachers 
like San Bernardino of Siena and St. John Capistran 
condemned the usury that was grinding the middle 
and lower classes of the rising Italian city-states into 
dust. The Mendicants combated usury both theoreti¬ 
cally by their preaching and practically by founding 
Monti di Pieta, local credit unions that took care of 
small-scale consumer credit in time of need. 


THE SCHOOLMEN 

At the same time, the Schoolmen were grappling 
with the various facets of economic life and trying to 
discern if the changing nature of financial dealings 
created a situation in which the lending of money at 
interest might not constitute a sin against justice or 
charity. In order to do this they had to distinguish be¬ 
tween the various financial instruments. Bills of ex¬ 
change, which because of the seven- to eight-week 
time lag between when they were issued at, say, Flo¬ 
rence and when they were redeemed in Brugge (and 
vice versa), necessarily involved credit and payment of 
interest, usually disguised in one form or another. This 
practice seemed different from the point of view of 
charity and justice than pawnbroking of the sort prac¬ 
ticed by Jews and Lombards, where the industry aver¬ 
age was 43 1/3 percent a year (and often double that 
amount) and security for the loan was often the 
craftsman’s tools, which meant he had no means of 
earning a livelihood while at the same time being 
saddled with usurious debt. Unlike bills of exchange, 
pawnbroking, by the nature of the terms on which it 
was carried out, necessitated financial ruin for those 
unfortunate enough to fall into the hands of the usu¬ 
rers. By the time the Mendicants had taken to preach¬ 
ing against them for acting like Jews, the Lombards 
had turned from the looting and pillaging that had 
given them hegemony over the Po valley to a more so¬ 
phisticated financial version of the same predatory be¬ 
havior. As a result of developments like this, the un¬ 
precedented advances of economic life in northern 
Italy had precipitated a struggle between a political 


ruling class whose Germanic roots in looting and 
plundering had been sublimated but not eradicated 
and a Church which felt that all economic activity had 
to be subordinated to the exigencies of the moral law. 

The other factor which came into play during the 
course of the 15'^ century in Italy was the desire to re¬ 
turn to paganism, otherwise known as the Renaissance 
or, to give the name whereby its literary arm was 
known (especially north of the Alps), humanism. 

As in England in the wake of the Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion, the banking elites needed to rationalize behavior 
which the church had deemed immoral. In England 
the Whig party paid people like John Locke to come 
up with an ideology which rationalized English ruling 
class praxis. In Italy, that rationalization followed from 
the translation of ancient texts, particularly those in¬ 
volving Jewish and Neoplatonic magic: 

The greatest contribution to the new economic 
spirit informing 15'^ century men was brought by 
the humanist conception of life, . . . which . . . took 
the most significant step towards the capitalist spirit 
by detaching their conception of wealth from its 
moral setting, and withdrawing the acquisition and 
use of goods from the influence of the rules and re¬ 
strictions of religious morality. . . . The State ceased 
to oppose the new mode of thought and life, and in¬ 
stead itself threw off the influence of Catholic ide¬ 
als, often in order to exploit human vices, as we see 
in legislation on gambling. ... All these reasons ex¬ 
plain the fact that the birth ... of the capitalist 
spirit took place in a Catholic world. 

Fiumanism sought the same thing in Italy that the 
Whig ideology sought in England, namely the release 
of the “economic action of the citizens . . . from the 
subjection to religious principles.” Capitalism, in 
other words, preceded the Reformation; the correct 
correlation is not with Protestantism, but with a re¬ 
gressive and virtually degenerate form of Catholicism. 
The “capitalist spirit” was not born in a Protestant 
area. . . but rather it appeared first in Catholic coun¬ 
tries; and that it was not an essential result of the Ref¬ 
ormation, but rather it developed as a result of the 
progressive decomposition of the original Catholic 
ethic.” 

Beginning with the Hussite rebellion in 1419, Eu¬ 
rope witnessed a concerted effort to throw off the yoke 
of Catholicism and return to a more primitive social 
order. For the Hussites, this meant a return to a quasi- 
Hebrew theocracy based on the appropriation of mod- 
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els from the Old Testament. For the Italians it meant a 
return to the paganism that they could extract, not 
from the Old Testament, but from newly rediscovered 
“ancient” texts like the Cabala and the writings of 
Fiermes Trismegisthus. The common denominator for 
those texts was magic, and, as I pointed out in The 
Jewish Revolutionary Spirit, Johannes Reuchlin made 
contact with that magic when he met the Medici 
agents Ficino and Pico della Mirandola beginning in 
the 1480s. Reuchlin then took the tradition of Jewish 
magic north of the Alps, where it brought about a 
fracture in Christendom which has yet to be healed. It 
was through this fracture that the spirit of Capitalism 
leaked into the world. 

Fiumanism in Italy, not Protestantism in England, 
was the matrix which gave birth to capitalism. “The 
capitalist spirit,” according to Fanfani, 

has always existed in man in an embryonic state-; 
which, opposed and held in check by Catholicism, 
became a social force when, in the 15^^ century, Ca¬ 
tholicism declined; and which was encouraged by 
humanism inasmuch as humanism weakened 
Catholic ties. . . .The capitalist spirit began by 
showing itself in the single act of a man who felt, 
momentarily, that he need not confine his activity 
within the limits prescribed by revealed morality. 

Capitalism was born from the desire “of detaching 
earthly happiness from any higher destiny. This means 


to banish saints and moralists, agonies and ec¬ 
stasies. Such was the work that humanistic 
skepticism began, and the positive teaching of 
Protestantism completed.” Capitalism was not 
the creation of pious English Puritans, rather it 
was “a manifestation of that general revolution 
of thought that characterized the period of the 
Renaissance” and which gave birth to the Ref¬ 
ormation. 

The new Protestant ruling class in places like 
England and the northern and eastern German 
principalities was composed of Germanic bar¬ 
barians, like the Lombards in Italy, who re¬ 
verted to type, i.e., to looting, as soon as the 
vigilance of Church discipline was broken by 
the Protestant Revolt. In England, Fanfani tells 
us: 

The revolutionary changes entailed by heresy 
following on schism led to confiscation of church 
property, sale of lands, speculation, a re-shifting of 
classes, an influx from lower to higher state of soci¬ 
ety and the advent of new plutocrats, new land- 
owners, new rulers. . . . Confiscation encouraged 
speculation and a revival of the enclosure move¬ 
ment, which legal prohibitions were impotent to 
check. 


CATHOLIC DECADENCE 

Capitalism is another word for Catholic decadence 
of the sort epitomized by the papacy under Alexander 
VI. It was born out of Catholic vice, not Puritan vir¬ 
tue. The Medicis understood that the return to pagan¬ 
ism had economic benefits for those in the banking 
sector. The concept of a “just price” was a Christian 
innovation. In the ancient world the just price and the 
just wage were non-existent. The price was what buyer 
and seller agreed upon, the economic equivalent of 
might make right. The wage, when it wasn’t subsis¬ 
tence under slavery, was what employer and employee 
agreed upon. This meant that the powerful got to im¬ 
pose their will on the weak with no interference. It was 
this fact of pagan life which the Medicis and their sup¬ 
porters, the Palleschi, found particularly attractive. Al¬ 
though not formulated in terms of a return to antiq¬ 
uity, this state of economic affairs was also the ideal 
envisioned by the nascent Capitalists who collaborated 
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with Henry VIII in the looting of Church property in 
England. 

Eventually, the conflict between the Mendicant 
preachers and the Italian bankers reached its culmina¬ 
tion in Florence during the last decade of the 15'^ 
century. A Dominican preacher by the name of 
Girolamo Savonarola drove the Medicis from power 
with the help of the King of France and began pressing 
the Church’s case with unprecedented success. 
Emboldened by his success, he decided to beard the 
Medicis in their own lair by launching an attack on 
usury: 

With the energetic cooperation of so many men, il¬ 
lustrious either for genius, or noble birth, or public 
services, Savonarola concluded, after the unheard of 
success of his preaching during the Lent of 1496, 
that he might at length venture to strike a bolder 
stroke, and to exhibit before the Florentines a spec¬ 
tacle to which their eyes had never been accus¬ 
tomed. On Palm Sunday there was seen defiling 
through the streets a long procession, representing 
the entry of our Lord into Jerusalem; the children 
alone numbered eight thousand. In one hand they 
held a small red cross, and in the other an olive- 
branch, except such as had the duty of receiving 
alms for the Monte di Pieta. After them came the 
different religious orders, with the clergy, and then 
an innumerable multitude of men of every age and 
condition. Last came young girls clothed in white, 
with garlands on their heads, followed by their 
mothers, who closed the procession. Never in the 
memory of man had such a scene been witnessed in 
Florence; the collectedness of this immense throng 
of people, the baptismal robe worn by children of 
both sexes while singing responsively Psalms and 
Lauds composed for the occasion by the poet 

Benvieni.When children sang ""Viva nei nostri 

cuoriy viva Fiorenza, ” the monk Burlamachi, 
claimed that it produced the impression of being 
transported to the New Jerusalem, and of the de¬ 
scent upon earth of the glories of paradise. Tears of 
emotion trickled from every eye, and many of the 
Palleschi, who had come to murmur or to curse, 
were so carried away by sympathy with the feelings 
of the rest, that they could find it in their hearts to 
do nothing but bless. It was the triumph of inno¬ 
cence and charity that was celebrated on this first 
day. 


as Monti di Pieta, one for each section of the city. This 
more than the bonfire of the vanities which had con¬ 
sumed Botticelli’s paintings was the act which sealed 
Savonarola’s fate. Pope Alexander VI had already sided 
with the Medici interests when he refused to condemn 
Pico’s translation of the Cabbalistic and Hermetic 
texts. Pico had repented under Savonarola’s tutelage 
and had been murdered for his pains. Now it was 
Alexander Vi’s turn to side with the Jews, the human¬ 
ists, and the usurers one more time. 

Burning the ornaments of Florentine culture in a 
bonfire of the vanities was one thing, but taking that 
wealth and using it to fund an alternative to the usuri¬ 
ous banking system that the Medicis and the Palleschi 
were growing rich from was “the last provocation to 
the wrath of the usurers and bankers.” The funding of 
the Monti di Pieta which the children under 
Savonarola’s instruction had accomplished was the last 
straw for the usurers and those who benefited from 
their usury: 

The keenest instigators of this hatred were not the 
old men, angry as they were at seeing the daily dimi¬ 
nution in the number of victims who had served as 
food for their licentious appetites; neither were they 
the professors of profane literature, whose occupa¬ 
tion was falling in esteem to the level of the me¬ 
chanic arts; nor were they even the bad priests and 
the bad monks, although anathematized and blasted 
with all the might which could be given to human 
language by the eloquence of a preacher without 
fear and without reproach; the most mortal enemies 
of Savonarola were the bankers and the moneyed 
men of all descriptions. 

When Alexander VI signed Savonarola’s death war¬ 
rant, he did more than condemn an innocent man to 
death, he brought about the end of the world as well. 
Reuchlin’s conniving with the pope’s Jewish physicians 
got him the pass that would allow him to take the 
same pagan humanism north of the Alps, where it 
brought about the Reformation, which brought about 
the looting of Church property, which brought about 
Capitalism, which brought forth untold misery in En¬ 
gland, and through England to the rest of the world. 


The triumph in question here was the collection of 
alms that was to be given to four credit unions, known 
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REVIEWS 

Calling it 
Conspiracy 

STEPHEN SNIEGOSKI, THE TRANSPARENT CABAL THE 
NEOCONSERVATIVE AGENDA, WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST, AND THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST OF ISRAEL, FOREWORD BY CONGRESSMAN 
PAUL FINDLEY INTRODUCTION BY PAUL GOTTFRIED, 

(NORFOLK,VIRGINIA: ENIGMA EDITIONS, 2008). 


In this meticulously researched 
and cogently argued book, Stephen 
Sniegoski presents the thesis that 
the 2003 Iraq war was, at root, all 
about Israel. 

More precisely, Sniegoski argues 
that 

the origins of the American 
war on Iraq revolve around 
the United States’ adoption of 
a war agenda whose basic for¬ 
mat was conceived in Israel to 
advance Israeli interests and 
was ardently pushed by the in¬ 
fluential pro-Israeli American 
neoconservatives, both inside 
and outside the Bush adminis¬ 
tration. . . 


evidence is amassed, making this 
part of the book useful as a gen¬ 
eral—if not definitive—reference 
on the history of the neocons. 

Among the events covered in this 
section are the neocons’ move from 
the Democratic to the Republican 
party, apparently motivated by the 
latter’s more congenial attitude to 
an aggressive foreign-policy, and 
their wielding of disproportionate 
influence by means of a network of 
interconnected, overlapping and 
mutually supportive think tanks, 
which also extended to explicitly 
pro-Israel and indeed Israeli and Is¬ 
raeli government, institutions. 

The evidence adduced for the 
neocons’ strong attachment to— 
even preoccupation with—a cer¬ 
tain view of Israeli interests is over¬ 
whelming. Besides their connec¬ 
tions with the Israeli foreign policy 
establishment, Sniegoski adduces 
in evidence a number of policy 
documents, detailed below, which 
make it quite clear that the 
neocons were directly concerned 
with the interests, as they saw 
them, of Israel, unmediated by a 
conception of US interests. 

In the course of establishing the 
neocons’ attachment to Israel, 
Sniegoski goes further and relates the 
development of a specific war strat¬ 
egy for the middle east originating 


with right-wing Israeli strategists, 
and carried forward both in Israel 
and among American 

neoconservatives, culminating in the 
emergence of the specific neocon 
plan to bring down Saddam. 
Sniegoski describes a consistent strat¬ 
egy which varies in its details but not 
in its central focus: the geopolitical 
‘reconfiguration’ of the Middle East 
by a weakening of Israel’s neighbour 
states, generally by means of 
destabilisation and fragmentation. 

Sniegoski amasses a significant 
body of evidence for this approach, 
starting with a 1982 article by 
Oded Yinon, an Israel foreign 
policy strategist and ex-govern¬ 
ment advisor, which recommends 
just such a fragmentation policy, 
with specific emphasis Lebanon as 
a model and Iraq as a target. It has 
been suggested that Sniegoski 
places too much reliance on this 
document in support of the frag¬ 
mentation thesis as applied to the 
motives for the Iraq war, but this 
is not clearly so. Certainly consid¬ 
erable evidence is presented that 
the strategy formed a main current 
in Likudnik thinking at the time 
and since. An article by Yoram 
Peri, another government advisor 
specialising in military matters, ar¬ 
gued against the policy—clearly 
stating that it was at the time 
dominant, and its intended out¬ 
come desirable—on the grounds 
that it would alienate the USA. As 
it transpired he was proved right 
when Israel received heavy criti¬ 
cism for its second invasion of 
Lebanon shortly after both papers 
were published. 

That invasion, it must be admit¬ 
ted, does not quite conform to 
Sniegoski’s very specific thesis of a 
fixed destabilisation and fragmenta¬ 
tion policy. Although the 1978 inva- 


Such a thesis does not mean that 
the neoconservatives intentionally 
sought to aid Israel at the expense 
of the United States, but rather 
that they have seen American for¬ 
eign policy through the lens of Is¬ 
raeli interest. 

Sniegoski identifies the neocons 
as a group and establishes that they 
have, at least since the late sixties, 
been strongly motivated by a close 
identification with the state of Is¬ 
rael, and specifically with a 
Likudnik view of that state’s inter¬ 
ests. A substantial part of the book 
(the best part of five chapters) is 
dedicated to a detailed history of 
the neocons, and a huge amount of 
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sion had indeed achieved just such 
an outcome in Lebanon, Sniegoski 
suggests that the aim of the second 
invasion was to install a friendly 
Christian government for the whole 
of the country. However, this could 
easily be seen as a second, consolida- 
tory, stage of a strategy depending on 
fragmentation. Furthermore, Snieg¬ 
oski adduces evidence that the fur¬ 
ther aims of the invasion included 
striking a blow against Syria, another 
target for destabilisation identified 
by Yinon. 

In any case, Sniegoski can hap¬ 
pily grant that the installation of a 
dependably pliant government was 
an outcome at least as desirable to 
belligerent Israeli opinion, without 
conceding that the fragmentation 
policy he establishes was also cen¬ 
tral. In fact, ascribing to strategists 
an utterly inflexible policy of 
destabilisation over regime-change 
would be rather implausible. Per¬ 
haps a more salient objection to 
Sniegoskis account would be that 
it does not establish that the 
neocons took on the policy from 
its Israeli originators. 

An argument taken from the 
translator of the Yinon article, Is¬ 
rael Shahak that the references in 
that article reveal substantial con¬ 
nections to the neocons is maybe 


somewhat overstated, and would in 
any case suggest an influence in the 
opposite direction. While it is thus 
not clear that the neocons were in¬ 
volved in the development of the 
strategy from its inception, 
Sniegoski establishes that the 
neocons did indeed adopt the 
strategy not long after, and contin¬ 
ued to work closely with Israelis in 
propounding it up to the time of 
the second Iraq war. 

Indeed, Sniegoski suggests that the 
emergence of neocon involvement in 
the strategy only emerged after— 
and as a consequence of—its first 


outing in Lebanon. As Peri had 
warned, the intervention in Lebanon 
drew widespread criticism, including 
from Israels patron the USA. His 
recommendation had been to effect 
a change in US policy, rather than 
attempting to go it alone. 

Passing over Sniegoski s detailed 
and compelling account of Israeli 


involvement in the Iran-Iraq war, 
we take up the story at the end the 
first Gulf war and an article by 
A.M. Rosenthal of the New York 
Times. [Rosenthal may be regarded 
as a neo-con fellow traveller in vir¬ 
tue of his hawkish brand of sup¬ 
port for Israel which in 1999 
earned him the Guardian of Zion 
Award, an honour he shares with 
Krauthammer, Safire, Podhoretz 
and the younger Pipes.] 

Sniegoski relates that Rosenthal’s 
article marked the beginning of the 
‘regime change and democracy’ 
policy which became the mainstay 
of neocon rhetoric regarding the 
Middle East. Objecting to the fail¬ 
ure of the US to press their advan¬ 
tage and invade Iraq, he wrote: 

the “realists” have dominated 
American foreign policy, par¬ 
ticularly on the Middle East. 

They constantly search for a 
“balance of power” that is un¬ 
attainable because it is based 
on dictatorships, which by 
their very nature are the cause 
of instability. They dismiss the 
concept of morality in inter¬ 


national affairs and believe 
that democracy is impossible 
in the Middle East. 

At the same time as articulating 
the position that was to remain a 
distinctive feature of neocon 
discourse, Rosenthal manifested a 
clear, though indirectly stated, in¬ 
tention that Iraq should be frag- 


“The American war on Iraq was conceived 
in Israel to advance Israeli interests... 
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merited in the process of invasion: 
“were Americans sent into combat 
against Saddam Hussein so that 
Washington should now help him 
keep together the jigsaw country 
sawed out of the Middle East by 
the British after World War I?” 

Sniegoski follows the trail 
through the last days of the Bush I 
presidency and the 1992 draft De¬ 
fense Planning Guidance docu¬ 
ment produced in by Paul 
Wolfowitz, I. Lewis Libby, Richard 
Perle and Albert Wohlstetter. Call¬ 
ing attention to the effect the 
document had in extending a mili- 
tantly aggressive strategy into the 
post-cold war age, he notes that the 
document established the neo-con 
tropes that were to be called on 
later, referring to WMD as the 
main danger to the United States 
and even, in its draft form recom¬ 
mending “pre-emptive” strikes as a 
countermeasure. When a leak of 
this content sparked global out¬ 
rage, Sniegoski reports that “the 
emphasis on unilateral action in 
the draft was altered to mention 
collective security, but the aim of 
US world domination and the em¬ 
phasis on WMD remained.” 
Sniegoski could have mentioned 
that the main scenarios considered 
involved Iraq and North Korea. 

During the Clinton administra¬ 
tion, the neocons were not idle. 
Lacking direct influence at home, 
their military strategising focussed 
more directly and obviously on Is¬ 
rael. Sniegoski cites the 1996 paper 
“A Clean Break: A New Strategy 
for Securing the Realm,” the realm 
in question being Israel, the pub¬ 
lisher Israeli think tank the Insti¬ 
tute for Advanced Strategic and 
Political Studies and the reports 
producers including, among other 


neocons, Richard Perle, Douglas 
Feith, and David Wurmser. 

The ‘Clean Break’ document, 
Sniegoski reports, was intended for 
the incoming Likudnik Netanyahu 
government, and laid out a com¬ 
prehensive and aggressive new 
strategy for dominance over the 
Palestinians and the region as a 
whole. The plan started with a 
“pre-emptive” strike against 
Saddam, replacing him with a 
Hashemite monarchy. As in the 
case of the 1982 Lebanon invasion, 
this iteration of the policy to 
neutralise Iraq deviates slightly 
from the ‘fragmentation policy— 
though Sniegoski points out that 
like the rest of the document, it 
manifests little concern for the 
ideal of democracy that was later to 
be vaunted in neocon propaganda. 
The installation of an unthreaten¬ 
ing regime in Iraq, itself regarded 
as an important objective, was also 
to be the first step in a wider on¬ 
slaught taking in Syria and Iran 
(both of which the US did indeed 
threaten after the invasion of Iraq, 
but did not in the end attack). An¬ 
other notable feature of the ‘Clean 
Break” recommendations was an 
emphasis on the need, purely from 
a propaganda viewpoint, to appeal 
to “Western values” and US inter¬ 
ests in, for example, missile defence 
in gaining US support for Israeli 
actions. Sniegoski points out that 
the document was directed toward 
the aim of achieving greater inde¬ 
pendence for Israel from US influ¬ 
ence, at the same time as benefit- 
ting from US support. As 
Sniegoski remarks, 

. . .the “Clean Break” study 
was an astounding document 
that has been given insuffi¬ 
cient attention by the main¬ 
stream American media. 


Though written to advance 
the interests of a foreign coun¬ 
try, it appears to be a rough 
blueprint for actual Bush ad¬ 
ministration policy, with 
which some of the “Clean 
Break” authors—Perle, Feith, 
and Wurmser—were inti¬ 
mately involved. 

Sniegoski further relates that 
Wurmser produced an extended 
follow-up document for the same 
think-tank, entitled “Coping with 
Crumbling States: A Western and 
Israeli Balance of Power Strategy 
for the Levant.” As the “clean 
Break” report had, Wurmsers 
analysis viewed Iraq entirely from 
the viewpoint of Israeli interests, 
concluding that it was both the 
strategic key to the region and a 
vulnerable and harmless “crum¬ 
bling” state. This view, it might be 
argued, could explain the move 
away from the fragmentation strat¬ 
egy at this time, since it would 
hardly be necessary to break up by 
force a country which was on the 
brink of disintegration in any case. 
It might be surmised, though 
Sniegoski does not do so, that as 
apparently had been the case in 
Lebanon in 1982, a second, post¬ 
fragmentation stage was envisaged, 
under which the area, or parts of it, 
were to be stabilised under an 
unthreatening regime. This might 
however be to rely too much on 
the imposition of a presumed con¬ 
sistency onto matters which can be 
assessed in any case only specula¬ 
tively — something which 

Sniegoski to his credit avoids doing 
throughout his complex and 
closely-sourced narrative. 

In any case, only three years later 
in 1999, Sniegoski reports, 
Wurmser, in association with Perle 
and Ledeen, produced another 
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document, this time for US con¬ 
sumption. In keeping with the pro¬ 
paganda aims of the Clean Break 
document and its follow-up piece, 
and in stark contrast to the image 
of a weak and unthreatening Iraq 
portrayed therein, “Tyranny’s Ally: 
Americas Failure to Defeat 
Saddam Hussein” offered stark 
warnings of a nebulous threat to 
the US from resurgent Arab Na¬ 
tionalism (not, as Sniegoski re¬ 
marks, the Islamism that was later 
to become the pretext for the war). 


TOTALITARIAN TYRANNY 

Iraq, Wurmser claimed, was “a 
totalitarian tyranny. Such tyranny 
is, by its very nature, violent, ag¬ 
gressive, and rabidly anti-West¬ 
ern.” Again, the recommendation 
(this time to the US) was for wider 
operations throughout the area, in 
the interests, of course, of its 
people, though not by way of de¬ 
mocracy. Sniegoski reports that the 
document advocated “a return to 
the rule of the Hashemites and the 
powerful traditional families. And 
he presented Ahmed Chalabi as 
representing this viable, positive 
tradition.” 

Wurmser added: “For much of 
the Arab world, factionalism con¬ 
stitutes the sole barrier against the 
absolute power of its tyrants.” which 
suggests that plans for Hashemite 
monarchy’ might not have been re¬ 
garded as so different from fragmen¬ 
tation as one familiar with mono¬ 
lithic European constitutional 
monarchies might suppose. 

Sniegoski reports yet a further 
step along this propaganda route 
which occurred with the publica¬ 
tion of Study of Revenge: Saddam 
Husseins Unfinished War against 


America in 2000 by a Laurie 
Mylroie, which alleged that major 
terrorist attacks from the 1993 
WTC bombing onwards had been 
the work of Saddam. Sniegoski 
writes: “Mylroie’s Saddam con¬ 
spiracy theory was far outside main¬ 
stream thinking, and she would have 
been considered something of an 
oddball if it were not for her connec¬ 
tions to people with power.” 

He adds that the book acknowl¬ 
edged Wolfowitz, Libby, Wurmser 
and John Bolton, and was praised by 
Perle and Wolfowitz among others. 
He relates that after the 2001 WTC 
attacks, it was republished by Rupert 
Murdoch’s HarperCollins, retitled 
‘The War Against America: Saddam 
Hussein and the World Trade Center 
Attacks’, while Mylrioe was em¬ 
ployed as an Iraq expert by Fox 
News. 

No account of the long road to 
the second Gulf war could fail to 
mention the neocon Project for the 
New American Century. Sniegoski 
traces the organisation from its 
foundation in 1997, through two 
letters, the second open, to Presi¬ 
dent Clinton in early 1998 and a 
third to ex-House Speaker Newt 
Gringrich and Senate Republican 
leader Trent Lott, all calling for 
military action to overthrow 
Saddam, to the publication in 
2000 of Rebuilding America’s De¬ 
fences: Strategy, Forces and Re¬ 
sources for a New Century. 
Sniegoski describes the document: 

In regard to the Middle East, the 
report called for an increased 
American military presence in the 
Gulf, whether Saddam was in 
power or not, maintaining: “The 
United States has for decades 
sought to play a more permanent 
role in Gulf regional security. 
While the unresolved conflict with 


Iraq provides the immediate justifi¬ 
cation, the need for a substantial 
American force presence in the 
Gulf transcends the issue of the re¬ 
gime of Saddam Hussein.” The re¬ 
port struck a prescient note when 
it observed that “the process of 
transformation, even if it brings 
revolutionary change, is likely to 
be a long one, absent some cata¬ 
strophic and catalyzing event—like 
a new Pearl Harbor.” 

There can be little doubt that 
Sniegoski establishes the Israeli ori¬ 
gins and Likudnik aims of the 
neocons’ long-standing plan for an 
attack on Iraq. The very specific 
thesis that the chosen tactic was to 
fragment Iraq is persuasive but not 
entirely compelling. The final, 
PNAC-era phase of neocon think¬ 
ing does not feature the goal ex¬ 
plicitly, though it is plainly a strong 
possibility, and less likely to be 
mentioned once the neocons had 
turned all their effort to persuading 
the US to do the neocons’ bidding. 

In the end, the truth of the frag¬ 
mentation thesis is independent of 
Sniegoski’s other arguments. It 
could be supplemented with the al¬ 
ternative that the neocons might 
have hoped to install a US- (and 
thus Israel-) friendly govern¬ 
ment—the US has certainly, pre¬ 
dictably, attempted to ensure that 
should a stable government emerge 
it will be pro-US—or to ensure 
that a permanent US garrison 
would remain—^which it almost 
certainly will. All of these would 
further the supposed interest of Is¬ 
rael in weakening its perceived en¬ 
emies, and Sniegoski amasses 
strong evidence that at least one of 
those aims was the intention of the 
neocons in pursuing the war. 

Finally, it should be stressed that 
in tracing the influence of this doc- 
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trine, Sniegoski has also produced 
a valuable reference on the neocons 
in its own right, replete with thor¬ 
oughly-referenced information, 
and with particular emphasis on 
the departure of neocon thinking 
on some social and economic areas 
from that of traditional conserva¬ 
tive Republican thought. This to 
some extent represents something 
of a digression from the main 
thrust of the book and perhaps re¬ 
flects Sniegoskis own concerns. It 
forms a relevant part of the story at 
least insofar as it tends to show that 
neocons really did execute some¬ 
thing of a coup in gaining such in¬ 
fluence in the Republican party, 
which adds collateral support, if 
any is needed, to the thesis that the 
neocon strategy was by no means a 
programme based on traditional 
home-grown conservative foreign 
policy goals. 

And so, with the neocons hopes 
of a New Pearl Harbour hanging 
breathlessly in the eerie pre-9/11 
calm, their members distributed 
among the second tier of Republi¬ 
can office, the media and Washing¬ 
ton and in command of a highly 
leveraged echo-chamber of inter¬ 
locking think tanks and founda¬ 
tions, we leave Sniegoskis tale for 
the moment, and consider some 
predictable concerns about the 
books general approach. 

Sniegoski is well-aware that his 
book is likely to draw accusations 
of anti-semitism. Proofing his 
book against such false ad hominem 
attacks costs him many extra pages 
of what ought to be, but are not, 
unnecessary clarifications. He is at 
pains to point out that the bulk of 
American Jewry were not in favour 
of the war and explicitly to cite 
Jewish sources, and flag their 
ethnicity, to back any claim relat¬ 


ing to Israel and the neocons Is¬ 
raeli connections. 

The whole of the second chapter 
is given over to showing that the 
war-for-Israel claim is widely 
shared by those not plausibly re¬ 
garded as anti-semites including 
Jewish journalists and politicians, 
and documenting the campaign of 
anti-semitism accusations made 
against those making such a claim. 
Indeed he quotes Jewish sources 
decrying this devaluation of 
antisemitism, ending the chapter 
with a quotation from another im¬ 
peccable Jewish source. Forward 
magazine: 

The line between legitimate de¬ 
bate and scapegoating is a fine one. 
Friends of Israel will be tempted to 
guard that line by labeling as 
antisemites those who threaten to 
cross it. They already have begun 
to do so. But it is a mistake. Israel 
and its allies stand accused of ma¬ 
nipulating Americas public debate 
for their own purposes. If they 
were to succeed in suppressing de¬ 
bate to protect themselves, it only 
would prove the point. Better to 
follow the democratic path: If 
there is bad speech, the best reply is 
more speech. 


CONSPIRACY THEORIES 

The other accusation that 
Sniegoski risks is one commonly in¬ 
tertwined with that of anti¬ 
semitism — that of propounding a 
conspiracy theory’. This Sneigoski 
disavows too, pointing out that — 
as the title of his work and the fore¬ 
going summary of their paper trail 
suggests — the neocons were quite 
overt about their aims and much of 
their plotting: 

Evidence for the neo-conserva¬ 


tive and Israeli connection to the 
United States war in the Middle 
East is overwhelming and is mostly 
out in the open. There was no 
dark, hidden “conspiracy,” a term 
of derision often used by detractors 
of the idea of a neocon connection 
to the war. But in the realm of 
politics, as George Orwell ob¬ 
served, “To see what is in front of 
one’s nose needs a constant 
struggle.” 

The topic of conspiracy theo¬ 
ries’, their nature and status, is of 
great contemporary importance for 
the public understanding of his¬ 
tory and politics. At present, domi¬ 
nant mainstream discussion of the 
topic tends to assume only two 
possible positions: the quietistic, 
whereby all talk of conspiracy is ta¬ 
boo, and the quixotic, whereby 
anything goes except coincidence 
or cock-up. 

Sniegoski errs, if at all, on the 
side of the quietists. He draws at¬ 
tention to the (admittedly ridicu¬ 
lous) conspiracy theories put for¬ 
ward by neocons, notably Mylroie, 
mentioned above. Sniegoski notes 
her description as ‘the neocons’ 
favourite conspiracy theorist’, and 
reports her pre-9/11 stories which 
accused Saddam of masterminding 
a terrorist campaign against the 
US. Likewise, the neocons’ angry 
cries of conspiracy in response to 
the 2007 National Intelligence As¬ 
sessment, which adjudged Iran to 
pose no current military threat to 
the US, are understandably re¬ 
jected. 

At one point Sniegoski makes 
rather questionable use of the con¬ 
spiracy’ label. He rejects the hy¬ 
pothesis that the US deliberately 
encouraged Saddam’s 1990 inva¬ 
sion of Kuwait: “though logical, 
the conspiracy thesis assumes too 
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much planning on the part of the 
U.S. government.” 

This is perhaps a little too quick. 
Deceptive use of diplomacy to 
trick an adversary does not amount 
to a conspiracy in the usual sense, 
nor, in the absence of further ex¬ 
planation, is the reason given very 
convincing. It must be noted how¬ 
ever that Sniegoski does not claim 
to have disproved the thesis, only 
to find it implausible. Further, this 
is a peripheral issue dealt with only 
in passing, which fact in turn sug¬ 
gests that the paucity of argument 
might reflect space constraints 
rather than a cavalier dismissal of 
the conspiracy thesis’. 

Sniegoski entirely avoids the is¬ 
sue of 9-11 covert action scenarios 
(or conspiracy theories’). This is 
entirely understandable, especially 
given that it is not part of his remit 
to speculate on such matters. One 
may note, though that his honest 
and thorough approach means that 
he does not suppress facts or opin¬ 
ions which might be thought to 
support such theories. For ex¬ 
ample, his book inevitably high¬ 
lights how very useful—indeed in¬ 
dispensable—the events of 9-11 
were to the neocon cause, adding 
that “The report struck a prescient 
note when it observed that “the 
process of transformation, even if it 
brings revolutionary change, is 
likely to be a long one, absent some 
catastrophic and catalyzing 
event—like a new Pearl Harbor.” 

Chapter 8 (‘September IT) re¬ 
ports Netanyahu’s contemporary 
comment that the attacks were 
‘good’ for Israel and Sharon’s op¬ 
portunistic announcement that 
‘Arafat is Bin Laden’. Of course 
these factors are not lost on those 
who are willing to countenance 9- 
11 covert action (or inaction) sce¬ 


narios, and of those willing to 
speculate about the sponsorship of 
such hypothesised covert action, 
many suggest some Mossad in¬ 
volvement. Sniegoski, to reiterate, 
does not address any such matters, 
which lie outside the scope of his 
concerns. 

Sniegoski’s claim that there is no 
conspiratorial element in the 
events he describes is not entirely 
accurate since the key events trig¬ 
gering the war very clearly involved 
an organised campaign of decep¬ 
tion which can only at the expense 
of all plausibility be regarded as in¬ 
nocent. 

Sniegoski maintains the general 
approach of denying a ‘conspiracy’ 
despite making valid observations 
such as “the deceptive means used 
by the neoconservatives to mobi¬ 
lize domestic support for the war, 
especially belied their identifica¬ 
tion with the ethos of democracy”. 
It is possible that this is an exposi¬ 
tory tactic designed to head off 
knee-jerk reactions to the label 
‘conspiracy theory’. Or it may be 
that Sniegoski himself shares this 
aversion to such vocabulary. 

Nonetheless, Sniegoski faithfully 
reports conspiratorial aspects of the 
neo-con project. For example. 
Chapter 12, ironically titled “De¬ 
mocracy for the Middle East” 
summarises the tactics used by the 
neo-cons and other elements in the 
Bush administration. It is hardly 
necessary to rehearse here the 
scattergun approach to advocacy 
that included duplicitous variations 
on the themes of A1 Qaeda, WMD 
and humanitarianism/democracy. 
But it is clear that a significant de¬ 
gree of deception was involved, and 
the standard excuse of mistake rather 
than dishonesty cannot really stand 
in the face of such shifting ap¬ 


proaches. The question of the mo¬ 
tive for such deception is to a great 
extent irrelevant — after all, almost 
any set of actions can be described as 
being done for subjectively good 
motives — especially if self-serving 
rationalisations are allowed to count. 

Another conspiratorial aspect 
which Sniegoski somewhat under¬ 
plays is secrecy — a common 
(though not strictly essential) com¬ 
ponent of conspiracies. Sniegoski 
points out that the neo-cons acted to 
some extent ‘in the open — and it is 
of course their non-secret statements 
that provide most of Sniegoski’s data. 
But that is only half the story. Se¬ 
crecy is not an all-or-nothing busi¬ 
ness, as Sniegoski notes in passing: 
“. . .though acting largely in the 
open, they nonetheless have been 
shrouded in a certain measure of se¬ 
crecy, especially regarding their con¬ 
nection to Israel. . 

This secrecy was not hermetic. 
Washington insiders and those 
who knew where to look could eas¬ 
ily discern the neocons excessive 
sympathy with the Likud line. 
Likewise, it was not terribly diffi¬ 
cult to discern that the neocons 
were engaged in a propaganda 
campaign in favour of war in Iraq. 
The image of a conspiracy in pub¬ 
lic life as surrounded by an imper¬ 
meable barrier of secrecy is miscon¬ 
ceived. One may draw an analogy 
between secrecy and hygiene. Even 
in surgery, there is no attempt to 
eradicate all bacteria from the envi¬ 
ronment. One merely needs to re¬ 
duce the risk of serious infection to 
a low enough level. 

In the same way, secrets do not 
need to be absolute—except in 
cases where the truth is so virulent 
that the very idea of its possibility 
(rather than its establishment to 
the satisfaction of those who would 
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rather not hear it) would under¬ 
mine the plan, however plausibly 
denied or dismissed. This was not 
such a case — so the odd 
whistleblower or indiscreet remark 
could easily be dealt with — and 
the conspiracy remain just as much 
a conspiracy. 


COMPETING ACCOUNTS 

In chapter 17, ‘The Supporting 
Cast for War and chapter 18, ‘Oil 
and other arguments’, Sniegoski 
addresses challenges to his thesis 
that the neo-cons were the ‘driving 
force’ behind the war. 

Almost all of these are concerned 
with oil or private profit or both, 
and most are considered explicitly 
by Sniegoski. These are: private US 
oil interests, a general US interest 
in gaining access to Iraqi oil and 
control of the oil-rich region, and 
relatedly, the desire to establish 
more permanent military bases in 
the Middle East. There is also the 
matter of personal enrichment of 
some of the war planners via lucra¬ 
tive military and reconstruction 
contracts, which may seem a 
dreadfully venal reason for starting 
a war, but is not necessarily much 
more so than the others under con¬ 
sideration — and more impor¬ 
tantly, is not entirely implausible 
given the characters involved. 

Sniegoski is persuasive but not 
conclusively convincing on these 
matters. He argues that since the 
major US oil companies seemed to 
be opposed to military action and 
had been lobbying for sanctions to 
be lifted, they were not a signifi¬ 
cant factor in pushing for war. Cer¬ 
tainly this seems plausible — 
though the significance of the push 
for lifting of sanctions is doubt¬ 


ful—after all, lifting sanctions is 
one way of getting hold of Iraqi oil, 
regime change another. 

More importantly, Sniegoski 
rather neglects a more plausible ‘oil 
war’ hypothesis: that perceived US 
strategic interests in gaining con¬ 
trol of Iraqi oil might have pro¬ 
vided a significant motivating fac¬ 
tor. This possibility is briefly con¬ 
sidered, but rejected on the 
grounds that maintaining such 
control would require very tight 
control over a puppet regime—and 
that in any case, there do not ap¬ 
pear to have been plans for taking 
such control. 

This is not entirely convincing. 
First, poor planning is not neces¬ 
sarily a sign of lack of intent. More 
importantly, US strategic 
interests are advanced by having 
guaranteed access to Iraqi oil, with¬ 
out necessarily having total control 
over every aspect of the Iraqi oil in¬ 
dustry. But most significantly, the 
US administration has succeeded 
to installing a very friendly govern¬ 
ment, as well as establishing a per¬ 
manent fortified military presence 
throughout the country — a crude 
but effective form of influence. 

Furthermore, the Bush adminis¬ 
tration drafted an Iraqi Oil Law 
which the Iraqi government is 
pushing and which would put US 
companies in control of extraction 
for most of Iraq’s oilfields. It is 
worth noting that if US companies 
have contracts to extract oil from 
most of Iraq, then they have a good 
deal of control over oil produc¬ 
tion — and can certainly prevent it 
from being arbitrarily halted. 

Another angle to which 
Sniegoski gives perhaps inadequate 
attention is the question of wider 
oil policy in the region, specifically 
OPEC’s threatened move towards 


the Euro as the currency in which 
oil is bought and sold. This had se¬ 
rious ramifications for the US 
economy and its global power— 
and Saddam had only recently an¬ 
nounced the decision to make the 
change (one which the other ‘Axis 
of evil’ countries and the dispro¬ 
portionately demonised Chavez 
were also involved in). That 
move — as regards Iraq anyway — 
has now been headed off. This is 
not the place to investigate that is¬ 
sue, but it is certainly one which 
merits consideration. 

On the whole, however, 
Sniegoski’s thesis is persuasively ar¬ 
gued and — even thought there 
may have been significant motives 
to explain the participation of non- 
neo-cons in the war effort, it seems 
unlikely that these would have 
been sufficient to precipitate the 
war in the absence of the neo-cons’ 
efforts. One cannot hope to estab¬ 
lish the complete truth about the 
Iraq war, however, without under¬ 
standing the motivations and ac¬ 
tions of one man who above all was 
the kingpin and central actor in the 
process. 

Cheney is not obviously seen as 
an “Israel-firster,” largely because 
he lacks the characteristic most ob¬ 
viously and commonly associated 
with allegiance to the Jewish state: 
Jewish identity. This is manifestly 
the central factor in the neo-cons’ 
attachment to Israel. Indeed, noto¬ 
riously secretive and inscrutable, 
Cheney is something of an enigma. 
The closest thing to analysis of his 
motives is the description as ‘not 
neocon but nationalist.” Sniegoski 
then acknowledges that Cheney’s 
appointment as vice-president was 
the single-most important Bush 
decision for war, but the neocons’ 
“potential power could be fully ac- 
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tualized only if it had positive sup¬ 
port from the top, otherwise the 
neocons would remain on the pe¬ 
riphery as they had in the Bush I 
administration. Cheney would 
serve that supportive function by 
exerting far more power on behalf 
of the neocon agenda than James 
Baker had ever been able to 
wield. ...” 

The question of Cheneys mo¬ 
tives, then, is the only gap in 
Sniegoskis analysis. To oversim¬ 
plify, who was following whom? 
Was Cheney in some way co¬ 
opted, duped, won over or re¬ 
cruited by the neo-cons, or did he 
use them to further his own ends? 
More probably, was there an alli¬ 
ance between Cheney with his 
downstream oil interests and con¬ 
cern for US access to middle east 
oil and the neocons with their con¬ 
cern for (a debased idea of) Israeli 
security? Or was Cheneys adop¬ 
tion of the Iraq war strategy simply 
a favor to his helpful neo-con staff? 
It is unsurprising that Sniegoski 
cannot provide a definitive answer 
to these questions — for neither can 
anyone else. Cheneys secrecy was 
extreme. According to Sniegoski he 
used huge safes for his routine 
documentation, refused to supply 
documents to others and even talk¬ 
ing points for journalists were of¬ 
ten marked. 

Some possible motives were a 
general US interest in access to 
Iraqi oil and greater control of the 
oil-rich region in general through 
permanent bases in Iraq, the need 
to prevent OPEC abandoning the 
petrodollar in favour of the Euro, 
especially precipitously. These 
were the kind of motives which 
could be seen as in the interest of 
the US as a whole — at least as seen 
by the elite — though that does not 


of course provide any defence 
against the Nuremberg hanging of¬ 
fence of waging aggressive war. But 
as Sniegoski points out, the tradi¬ 
tional “realist” foreign policy estab¬ 
lishment appeared to oppose the 
war. It is possible that Cheney 
shared these motives and simply 
disagreed on how best they were to 
be achieved, but in such a case, it 
seems likely that his opinions on 
the matter were influenced by his 
neocon coterie. 

Another motive, for some war or 
other, might have been Cheneys 
quasi-fascist mission to “restore the 
powers of the presidency” (and we 
must add, to boost those of the 
vice presidency). The events of 9/ 
11 and of the subsequent “War on 
terror” were instrumental to his 
project of massively increasing ex¬ 
ecutive powers. But there seems no 
compelling reason why he need 
have expended so much effort in 
directing the war plans in the di¬ 
rection of Iraq in particular, in 
which case once again the neo-con 
influence may be appealed to. 

Finally there is the standard mo¬ 
tive for most premeditated crime: 
filthy lucre. With his (temporarily 
shelved) interests in Halliburton, 
profits to be made in downstream 
oil and reconstruction were of 
course of significant interest to 
Cheney. And it may be that the 
downstream oil interests who had 
been lobbying for the removal of 
sanctions would accept a war as the 
means to that end, if the simple 
lifting of sanctions was unattain¬ 
able. But of course a major force 
opposing the lifting of sanctions 
against Saddams Iraq was the Israel 
lobby, particularly the hyper- 
Likudnik neocons. 

In the end, Sniegoski can admit 
any or all of these possibilities 


without endangering his conclu¬ 
sion. The neocons did, he demon¬ 
strates, gain pervasive power in the 
Bush administration. They did 
view the US national interest 
through the prism of their own 
conception of Israel s national in¬ 
terest, and they did provide the 
driving force for the Iraq invasion - 
very probably with the intention of 
fragmenting the country into less 
powerful and possibly warring 
states. 

Further, just because he is not 
Jewish or a Christian Zionist we 
cannot rule out the possibility that 
Cheney shared the neocons’ 
Israelocentric view of that most 
[flexible, pliable, pliant, malleable, 
adaptable. Protean, subjective, sus¬ 
ceptible to self-serving interpreta¬ 
tion: each sees what he wants to 
see] entity, the national interest. 
Sniegoski certainly shows that 
Cheney has been in bed with the 
neocons for some time. Whatever 
Cheney’s motives in pushing the 
Iraq war agenda, he could not have 
done it without the neocons. In 
the absence of a deliberate ploy by 
Cheney to set up the neocons as 
patsies for his own distinct plan — 
for which we have no evidence — 
Sniegoski’s thesis stands. There are 
always such theoretical possibilities 
which could, if true, undermine 
any historical thesis. But going on 
the evidence, Sniegoski has estab¬ 
lished his claim as well as anyone 
can expect and certainly better 
than any competing claim can be 
demonstrated. 


TIM WILKINSON 

Tim Wilkinson can be reached at 
otisblue@googlemail.com. 
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Bullets 


* Sen. Max Baucuss office insists 
his nomination of his mistress as 
Montanas U.S. Attorney was 
merit-based quite apart from her 
performance in bed. 

* Catholic Identity. Notre Dame 
prof Peter Walshe pinpointed a 
problem at the university: “we do 
not have a mosque or synagogue 
on campus.” 

* Universal Compulsory Abor¬ 
tion? “A planetary law, such as 
Chinas one-child policy, is the 
only way to reverse the disastrous 
global birthrate currently,” writes 
Diane Francis in Canadas Finan¬ 
cial Post. Her rant lends some cred¬ 
ibility to her statement that, “Hu¬ 
mans are the only rational animals 
but have yet to prove it.” 

* Denigrating the Feminine. Say¬ 
ing that the “policy that has ex¬ 
cluded women from assignment to 
direct, sustained ground combat” 
presents a “profoundly moral” issue, 
Donna McAleer and Erin Solaro 
then twist morality, writing in the 
Washington Post that “the military 
has an absolute right to expect 
servicewomen to engage in combat.” 

* Zero Tolerance. In Taunton, 
MA, an 8-year-old boy was sent 
home from school and forced to un¬ 
dergo psychological testing after 
drawing a stick-figure of Jesus nailed 
to the cross. “Religion had nothing 
to do with this at all,” said Julie 
Hackett, superintendent of the 
towns schools, denying the obvious. 

* “After Barack Obamas Nobel 
Peace Prize speech, anyone still 
questioning whether he is really a 
Christian, rather than a Muslim 
aligned with fanaticism, needs to 
seek therapy forthwith,” says 
Kathleen Parker in a Washington 
Post op-ed. Why would anyone be 
convinced he’s a Christian just be¬ 
cause he prattled about just war 


theory to justify his militarism? 

* “Obama is really an American 
committed to his nation’s values,” 
continues Parker. That nails it. But 
what does it do her insistence that 
he “is really a Christian”? Unless 
one assumes American values are 
ipso facto Christian, that is. 

* “Woods announced an indefi¬ 
nite leave from golf and public life 
to try to rescue his marriage after 
two weeks of intense coverage of 
his infidelity sullied his carefully 
cultivated good guy image,” re¬ 
ported AP. “The decision and con¬ 
trite tone of his statement was seen 
by marketing experts as a smart 
step to repairing his public image.” 
Who gives a damn about market¬ 
ing and image when a family is in 
jeopardy? We pray he’s now able to 
put family first, even if he never 
hits another golf ball or sells an¬ 
other car. 

* Tolerance and Ecumenism? 
Graffiti on the doors leading to the 
Eranciscan church adjoining the 
Cenacle on Mount Zion, next to the 
Room of the Last Supper: “We killed 
Jesus,” “Christians out” (in English 
and Hebrew), and “F*** off,” 


JAMES G. BRUEN, JR. 

E-Mail: cwbullets@yahoo.com 

adorned with a Star of David. Daily 
urination on the door is the norm. 

* Make War, Not Babies. Maj. 
Gen. Anthony Cucolo, who runs 
U.S. operations in northern Iraq, 
issued orders under which female 
troops, married or single, expecting 
a baby faced court martial and 
prison along with the men who 
impregnate them. If a woman un¬ 
derwent artificial insemination, 
would the doctors be jailed? 

* Might we suggest a new recruit¬ 
ing slogan for the military? Preg¬ 
nancy: Punishable by Imprisonment. 

* “I see absolutely no circum¬ 
stance where I would punish a fe¬ 
male soldier by court martial for a 
violation . . . none,” a retreating 
Gen. Cucolo told ABC News when 
his order became known publicly. 
“I fully intend to handle these cases 
through lesser disciplinary action.” 
Lesser disciplinary action? Maybe 
summary execution of her child? 

* Recognizing Pius XII’s “heroic 
virtues,” Pope Benedict XVI de¬ 
clared him Venerable to the con¬ 
sternation of many Jewish groups. 
“In this beatification plan, we can 
only see an implicit approval of 
Pius XII’s behaviour towards the 
executioners of the Jews at the time 
of Nazi barbarity,” said the French 
branch of B’nai B’rith. When can¬ 
onized, perhaps Pius will be named 
patron of those falsely accused of 
anti-Semitism. 

* When the Washington Post said 
one of its book reviews “incorrectly 
used the word ‘he’ to refer to the 
transgendered writer Jennifer Finney 
Boylan,” it didn’t specify what the 
correct pronoun would have been. 

* Recommend your favorite 
book by E. Michael Jones to a 
friend. Haven’t read any? Time to 
buy one. You can find a complete 
list at WWW. Culture Wars.com . 
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in collaboration with the St. Joseph Forum 
invites you to a conference on 




Heretics, Jews, and Heathens have 
made a unity against Unity. 

-St. Augustine, Sermons, 12, 18 

A one-day symposium to be held on 
Saturday, March 13, 2010, 
from 9:00 AM to 5:00 PM 
at the Hilton Garden Inn, 

(special group rates available) 

53995 Indiana State Route 933, 

South Bend, IN 46637, Tel: (574) 232-7700 


Speakers include: 



E. Michael Jones on the 
Manhattan Declaration and 
Dialogue as a form of Political 
Control 



David Wemhoff on “The Pro-life 
Movement and the New 
Americanism” 



Robert Sungenis on The Place of 
Jews in Catholic Theology. 



Robert Hickson on “The Catholic 
Soldier on Mission Impossible: 
Defense-in-Depth in These Years of 
Disrupted Traditions and Despotic 
Military Drift” 


Plus: John Sharpe on the Subversion of Catholic Social Teaching 


Debate: Catholic Economics vs. Capitalism 
between two Symposium Speakers and two Catholic Libertarians 

Resolved: The Church can speak infallibly on Economics. 

Panel discussion on the Catholic Soldier: 

Mission Accomplished? Mission Creep? Mission Impossible. 
Featuring John Sharpe, David Wemhoff, and Robert Hickson 

Registration fee: $50 

The Conference’s moderator will be James G. Bruen, Jr. Registration fee includes lunch. 

To register for the Conference call Norma at 574-289-9786 
or register on-line at www.culturewars.com/lectures.html 
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Book and 

Ballet Parking: Performing 
the Nutcracker as Counter- 
Revolutionary Act. 

By E. Michael Jones 

The Nutcracker began as a German fairy tale. It 
then became a Russian ballet, and now, in its latest 
incarnation, it has become an American ritual. Every 
year mothers from the suburbs surrounding South 
Bend, Indiana set out in their vans and SUVs to slay 
the rat king in a military campaign against the rats and 
everything they symbolize. Every year they volunteer 
their little boys and girls as soldiers in the culture wars 
so that they can defeat the rats of appetite and disorder 
and chaos by wielding the weapons of truth, beauty, and 
grace. The Nutcracker is the 2T' century version of the 
Children’s Crusade. 

The Ballet Parking DVD supplements this analysis with 
footage of Nutcracker rehearsals and performances at 
Southhold Dance Theater, as well as interviews with the 
artistic directors and the people behind the scenes that 
make these yearly performances possible. The DVD also 
makes use of Soviet archival footage, which includes extraordinary shots of Lenin and train sequences 
that look like something out of Dr. Zhivago, as well as footage of riots during the American cultural 
revolution of the ’60s. It even contains footage of Napoleon invading Russia taken from Soviet era 
feature films, as well as a soundtrack that is an anthology of the best music in the ballet repertoire. This 
book/dvd makes an ideal Christmas present for the culturally astute. 

This Book/DVD combination is available for $29 plus $5 S & H. 

Mail your Check to Fidelity Press, 206 Marquette Ave., South Bend, IN 46617, or call 
Norma at 574-289-9786. We take VISA and MC^_ 




































